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@ MEDITATION OVER A T-BONE STEAK 


The most vital need in the world is the 
need for bread. Even Our Blessed Lord 
knew how important bread was for his 
wasted body after the forty days fast in the 
desert. Yet to the devil who tempted Him 
to change stones into bread, He replied, 
“Not on bread alone does man live, but by 
every word that comes from the mouth of 
God.” These are not the words of a_ well- 
fed after-dinner speaker who has just eaten 
a juicy T-bone steak, but the words of one 
whose vitals ached for a little bread. It 
would be almost impossible to convince a 
starving man that anything is more import- 
ant than food, but from the lips of a starv- 
ing Christ we have the truth that nothing 
is more important than the nourishment of 
the soul on the word of God. 


The word of God is the bread of the soul, 
broken and given to us in every page of 
Holy Scripture; we have only to take up 
and read with devotion the Holy Gospels, 
and our souls will be renewed with the 
strong meat of God’s word. 


Francois Coppee, French poet, as he lay 
wasting away in his last illness, admitted, 
“During weeks and months in bed I have 
lived the gospel. Each line of the holy book 
came alive for me. Because I have lived and 
meditated on the gospel my heart is ready 
now and full of calm and courage. I have 
been like you, poor sinner of the troubled 
heart. I sought a confidant so full of mercy 
and tenderness. Do as I have done. Open 
the gospels and return to Christ.” 


—Father Walter, O.S. B. 
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There is no sense in being bored by read- 
ing dull Catholic books and magazines 
when so much superior and interesting 
Catholic writing is being published today. 


‘Beg ON BOOKS 


SUSPECT that a great many 

Catholics who have died in the 
past twenty-five years would tell 
us, if they could come back for 
a chat, that a large part of their 
purgatory has been spent in burn- 
ing out of their minds and hearts 
the things that they read while 
alive, and in burning in the things 
they neglected to read. 

I suspect that they would spe- 
cially emphasize the fact that ev- 


’ erything we read has at least some 


tendency to lead us heavenward 
or hellward; and that an alarming 
number of our generation have 
been reading themselves in the 
latter direction. 

Certainly I do not wish to be 
over-rigorous in this matter, or to 
suggest that a Christian may not 
read for entertainment, recreation 


and relaxation. On the contrary, 
I think that that is precisely the 
kind of reading which modern 
Catholics most need, and are not 
getting. And I will admit that 
in some measure it is the fault of 
Catholic writers. But it is much 
more the fault of Catholic read- 
ers; who in their reading prefer- 
ences are not Catholic at all. 

It is the light reading which 
can do us the most good or the 
most harm. Few of us go in for 
heavy reading anyhow; and there- 
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fore can hardly be helped or hin- 
dered by it in achieving the pur- 
pose of life. And it is the light 
reading which influences us so 
subtly that we hardly know that 
we are being influenced. It is the 
stories and the novels and all that 
sort of thing which are forming 
the souls of millions of Catholics 
into shapes which simply will not 
fit into the kingdom of heaven 
without drastic alterations. 

The outright heresies are fairly 
easy to detect, and fairly easy to 
tear ourselves away from. It is 
not difficult to toss aside the work 
of a philosopher who directly at- 
tacks the Faith, and bores us stiff 
anyhow. The downright: immoral 
books and magazines, too, are ob- 
viously so poisonous that only the 
man or woman who has made up 
his mind to wallow will have any- 
thing to do with them. These are 
perils which we easily avoid, as if 
they were mad dogs or deadly ser- 
pents. They need not detain us in 
this discussion. 

The writing which is doing the 
greatest damage to Christians 
nowadays—the writing which has 
well-nigh undermined Christian 
civilization—is the writing which 
masquerades as pure entertain- 
ment. Most of it appears in novels 
and in magazines which appeal es- 
pecially to women. And the odd 
and tragic thing about it is that 
those who write it intend it, for 
the most part, to be nothing but 
entertainment, and would be as- 
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tounded and hurt to be told that 
they are injuring immortal souls, 

That is one of the queer things 
about writing. The man who sets 
out to write philosophy or con 
troversy must have clearly in mind 
exactly what he wants to say, 
He must know what he is doing. 
But the man—or woman—who 
sits down to write a story need 
have no intention except the in- 
tention to write a story. His phil- 
osophy,—whatever it may be, will 
find its own way into his writing; 
and the better story-teller he is, 
the more surely his philosophy will 
find its way into the minds of his 
readers. 

I could offer a thousand exam- 
ples of this. Offhand I think of 
one of America’s most able story- 
tellers who, perhaps without real- 
izing it, constantly preaches, -in 
his apparently harmless tales, the 
most poisonous kind of un-Chris- 
tian materialism about the amas- 
sing of riches. Whether he knows 
it or not, he is an apostle of the 
old cold nineteenth-century phil- 
osophy that the poor are poor be- 
cause they are shiftless, and that 


the best thing the rich can do for } 


them is to let them alone in their 
poverty. To read this writer is 
no end of fun; but nobody ought 
to read him except those whose 
own minds are Christian enough 
to enjoy the story while angrily 
rejecting the philosophy. 

But the greatest damage is 
done, as I said, by the big slick 
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magazines and the novels: They 
pass along and popularize every 
shade of fashionable error and 
immorality. Thus they take for 
granted that the successive poly- 
gamy disguised as divorce and 
remarriage is not only perfectly 
proper, but even highly moral. 
They take the position that no 
intelligent person could possibly 
object to birth prevention. They 
propagate the idea that young 
men and young women ought to 
fall in love not with goodness, but 
with good looks and social polish. 
They assume that it is right and 
normal for boys and girls, within 
an hour after meeting each other, 
to begin to take the kind of lib- 
erties which are permitted only to 
the married. 

This dry rot has spread so far 
and so fast that it is affecting 
even the detective stories. Time 
was when you could buy—or bor- 
row from the public library—any 
who-dun-it with full confidence 
that you could hand it to anyone 
to read. Those days are gone. 
Some of the mystery stories have 


| gone sexy. Some others now come 
very close to condoning murder, 


or at least to offering it as a kind 
of new sensuality. And one of 
the ablest of the detective-story 
writers—one of the most enjoy- 
able to read—allows his detective 
to descend to lying and chicanery 
to solve the mystery and capture 
the criminal; as if the end justi- 
fied the means. 
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I have said that it is partly the 
fault of Catholic writers that peo- 
ple are not getting the right kind 
of thing to read for entertainment 
and relaxation. There are not 
enough writers turning out good 
stories and novels. The level of 
literary competency in the Catho- 
lic magazines is not nearly as 
high as it ought to be. All this, I 
would be the last to deny. 


The editors, too, must accept 
some of the blame. Some of them 
are still living fifty years ago, 
when almost the only Catholics 
who read Catholic magazines were 
pious old ladies who wanted pious 
old lady-like stories about im- 
probable sudden conversions 
brought about by the lighting of 
a vigil candle, or the tears of a 
child. 


But the faults of the writers 
and editors cannot be offered at 
the Last Judgment as an excuse 
for a Catholic who has spent his 
lifetime reading the wrong things 
because they were well-written 
and beautifully illustrated. Catho- 
lic writing and editing have im- 
proved by kangaroo-like leaps and 
bounds in the past quarter of a 
century or so. They are still im- 
proving. 


Furthermore, nobody is obliged 
to read a dull story or a stupid 
magazine merely because they are 
Catholic, or bear the Catholic la- 
bel. The field of Catholic publish- 
ing nowadays is broad enough to 
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permit anybody to please himself. 
It is true that there is a dearth of 
magazines publishing good short 
stories; but there is no dearth of 
good short stories. I cannot think 
of a Catholic magazine which of- 
fers a first-class serialized novel; 
but there are plenty of first-class 
novels. 

The average American Catholic 
family nowadays, without strain- 
ing itself financially, can fill the 
house with books not only as good, 
but much better than anything 
offered by the secular publishers. 
There are no non-Catholic authors 
worthy to be named in the same 
breath with Chesterton, Belloc, 
Undset, Father Knox and dozens 
of others. Personally, I can testi- 
fy that nothing but lack of wealth 
prevents me from sending my 
house crashing into the basement 
with the weight of first-rate 
books, all written by Catholics in 
tune with the mind of the Church. 

Right there, let us pause for a 
moment. What is the mind of the 
Church concerning literature? It 
is not at all what many might im- 
agine. The truly Catholic mind is 
more annoyed than the secular 
mind with silly pietistic writing, 
with incompetent writing, with 
dull writing. If you want to know 
the mind of the Church in the 
artistic and creative field, go back 
to the Middle Ages and look at the 
cathedrals. Look at the paintings. 
Look at the sculpture. In all the 
world’s history, they have never 
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been equalled. Nothing is too 
good for God’s service. Nothing 
is good enough; but certainly the 
best is what the mind of the 
Church calls for. 

If you want to glimpse the mind 
of the Church with respect to lit- 
erature, read Dante. Read Shake- 
speare. Read Sir (now saint) 
Thomas More. Read Augustine. 
These and a hundred other lit- 
erary giants represent the literary 
mind of the Church. With the 
exception of Chesterton and one 
or two others, we are not produc- 
ing that kind of giant nowadays. 
But we are on our way. And cer- 
tainly the literature being turned 
out by the best Catholic writers 
need take no back seat to the stuff 
turned out by the secularists. Cer- 
tainly no Catholic can justly com- 
plain today that he has nothing 
worth reading, and must turn to 
the nearest big slick magazine or 
the current best-seller slop. 

The plain fact is that we Ame- 
rican Catholics are rapidly coming 
of age. No longer can we take re- 
fuge in the plea of being unedu- 
cated. No longer can we view the 
Christian life as nothing more 
than going to church on Sundays, 
and confessing and communicat- 
ing once a month with the Holy 
Name or the Altar and Rosary So- 
ciety. Intellectually, we are begin- 
ning to be grown men and women; 
and that means that we’ve got to 
take on the responsibilities of 
literate adults. 
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Among the most fundamental of 
these responsibilities is that of 
developing Christian minds. We 
have got to become mature Catho- 
lies. We are not going to restore 
the world to Christ if we have 
nothing more to offer than comic- 
page mentalities. We have a 
grave duty to deepen and broaden 
our minds; to make them Catholic 
in the widest and most profound 
meaning of that synonym for uni- 
versal. To do that, we must—we 
absolutely must—steep ourselves 
in Catholic reading; beginning 
with the Bible and ranging the 
whole field. I do not mean that 
we should begin with Genesis and 
read the Bible through before we 
read anything else. I do mean 
that persistent reading of the 
Scriptures ought to underlie all 
our other reading. 

Frank Sheed, the splendid Sheed 
of the Catholic publishing firm 
of Sheed and Ward, has drawn up 
a ground-plan of Catholic reading 
which will give anybody a start. 
But if his ground-plan is too diffi- 
wult, set it aside. Select your own 
Catholic reading. The main thing 
is to get started—and to keep go- 
ing. The astonishing. thing about 
it—as you will soon discover—is 
that good reading is the most fas- 
dnating fun in the world; and 
that nothing is more fascinating 
than theology. Not even detec- 
tive stories! 

I said at the beginning that if 
our Catholics who have. gone be- 
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fore us could come back, they 
might tell us that they are sweat- 
ing out in purgatory their failure 
to form Catholic minds through 
good reading. And I suspect that 
those who fail to form the minds 
of children with good reading may 
sweat it out longer. Personally, 
I would rather appear before the 
Judgment Seat and admit that I 
hadn’t fed my children properly, 
than to confess that I had filled 
the magazine racks and _ book 
shelves in our home with secular- 
ist trash which poisoned their im- 
mortal souls. Many a father and 
mother is going to regret bitterly 
—if not for eternity, then at least 
for a very long time—doing that. 
The Catholic magazines aren’t all 
that they ought to be; but nobody 
ever went to hell from reading 
them. And the sooner Catholics 
make it their business not only 
to buy them, but to read them and 
popularize them, the sooner they’ll 
be better. There is nothing that 
stimulates writers and editors like 
an audience. 

I don’t think it would be too 
much to say that the average 
American middle-class Catholic 
family ought, as a Christian duty, 
to subscribe each year to at least 
two or three Catholic publications, 
and buy at least a dozen or so 
Catholic books—and read them all. 
The family that doesn’t do that is 
leaving itself almost criminally de- 
fenseless against the secularist at- 
tack on the human mind. 











A woman's intuition includes everything, 


even the choice of steak instead of baked beans 
when the boss comes home to dinner 


Reach a Man's Steat 


ARY STOOD over the hot 
stove, staring out through 
the open window above it and 
stirring a pot of beans in a me- 
chanical movement. Her mind was 
working on more important issues 
than beans, issues which eventual- 
ly boiled right down to the family 
bean pot. 

To-day John was going to ap- 
proach the boss for a raise, not a 
small raise, but a big one, One 
that was big enough to really 
make a difference in their way of 
living. Since prices had begun to 
soar in the emergency, their small 
salary would barely go around. 
The three boys seemed to eat more 
and more as the prices went up. 
‘They seemed to wear their clothes 
out faster than ever before. 

She sighed and whispered a 
prayer, “Please God, let him get 
his raise.” She looked at the beans 
with a practiced eye then popped 
a hot one into her mouth wrinkl- 
ing up her snub nose as the heat 
bit her tongue. 

Dickie, the oldest boy came 
bursting in the door. He sniffed 


by Violet Marie O'Brien 


wrinkling his nose up just like 
his mother’s. “Beans again, 
Mom?” He had an understanding 
mind for a five-year-old. 

“Just for tonight; tomorrow 
we'll really have a treat.” She ruf- 
fled his blond hair with a gentle 
caress. 

“Oh boy! Pay day,” he beamed. 
“Can we have hamburgers?” 

“No, we can’t. Hamburgers 
aren’t good for little boys,” she 
said smiling. 

“We want some too,” came a 
chorus from the open door as Pat 
and Denis trudged in, their faces 
smeared with dirt. 

“What do you want?” Dickie 
teased his younger brothers. 

“What you’re going to have,” 
they shouted. 

“Beans,” Dickie answered in 
disgust. 

“Run along, all of you and get 
washed. Daddy will be home ina 
few minutes and you don’t want 
him to see you looking like that,” 
she admonished them. Watching 
them disappear through the door, 
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“Yes Granny,” she whispered, 
her heart ached with the love she 
felt for them. 

She reached for the salt shaker 
on the window sill and then picked 
w the little old-fashioned cream 
pitther beside it. Her grand- 
mother had given it to her when 
she was a little girl. She held it 
gently and ran her fingers along 
the little cherubs, so pink in their 
Makedness, dancing across the 
white china with their garlands 
of bluebells and rosebuds. She 
sill felt a stirring sensation in 
her heart when she held it, just 
as she had the day it was given to 
her. She looked to see if the ten- 
dollar bill was still in it. That 
was to cover their delinquent light 
bill. 
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“reach a Man’s heart... .” John’s 
heart needed reaching but how 
could she, with nothing more ap- 
petizing than beans and spaghetti 
to put in his stomach. No wonder 
she couldn’t lift his spirits. He 
had been so down and depressed 
lately that he scarcely spoke to her 
any more. 

Looking out of the window she 
saw John and a stranger coming 
up the walk. She gave the beans 
a dash of salt and hurried to the 
bathroom to get the boys out and 
wipe up the dirty water spots 
which were inevitable after their 
washing. She gave herself a once- 
over in the mirror and with a sat- 
isfied grimace went to the door. 

John introduced Mary to Mr. 
Morgan. A lump caught in her 
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throat as she acknowledged the 
introduction. His boss, what did 
it mean? Maybe he had gotten 
his raise. Mary scrutinized her 
husband’s face but it told her 
nothing. 

“T hope I’m not inconveniencing 
you, Mrs. Martin,” he said looking 
at her with very serious grey eyes, 
“I practically asked myself to 
dinner. My wife’s away.” 

“Oh, not at all,” she assured 
him with a sweet smile. At the 
same time she noticed his plump 
face and double chin which settled 
comfortably in deep folds on his 
white collar. Bet he gets plenty 
of good food to eat, she thought. 

She excused herself and went to 
the kitchen. In a few moments 
John followed her. “Did you get 
the raise?” she whispered, want- 
ing desperately to know and yet 
afraid to hear the words. 

John shook his head and his 
shoulders drooped in defeat. “Give 
him beans for supper and show 
him how we live on the measly 
salary I get,” he said grimly. 

“Better get in there,” she said 
pushing him through the swing- 
ing door, with a sinking heart. 
“The children are talking to him 
and Lord knows what they may 
say.” 

Mary stirred the beans again, 
staring out the window in de- 
spair. Every once in a while she 
gave them a vicious stab with 
the wooden spoor. I'll feed him 
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beans, she thought, all the beans 
he wants. She was close to tears, 


She peeked through the door. 
She could see the three boys stand- 
ing around the visitor with ears 
and eyes wide open. Then with 
horror she saw Dickie trying to 
get his foot up and waiting for 
a break in the conversation to 
show Mr. Morgan the hole in the 
sole of his shoe. He was very 
proud of it. Hurrying in she 
grabbed him by his shoulders. 
She could feel his thin body 
through his shirt and her heart 
ached. Perhaps he didi’t get 
enough to eat .... She tried to re- 
assure herself, that his body was 
growing so fast that it didn’t have 
time to put on any fat. 


Suddenly she knew what she 
was going to do, not realizing that 
she had had the idea in back of 
her mind all the time. She took 
the ten-dollar bill from the cream 
pitcher and fingered it a few min- 
utes. “All right, Granny. I’ll try 
it, but we may have to eat by can- 
dle light for it,” she whispered in 
a desperate tone. She slipped 
quietly out the back door and hur- 
ried down the street. 

Twenty minutes later she came 
back loaded with groceries. She 
put the bottle of wine on ice. 
Fixed fruit cocktails and put them 
away to chill. The steaks. watered. 
her mouth with their luscious red 
meat. She got out the best table 
linen and the sterling, which had 
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all been put away for more pros- 
perous times. She set the silver 
eandelabras on the white cloth, 
one on either side of a bowl of 
roses. Thank goodness they had 
flowers in the garden. Cocking 
her head to one side she sighed 
with satisfaction. It was a rich 
looking table and would be more 
so when it was graced with wine 
and steaks. 


She slipped on her best dress 
and tied a frilly, organdy apron 
over it. It was last year’s dress 
but it still looked smart. A touch 
of lipstick bolstered up her cour- 
age and she was ready to stand up 
to anything. Their whole future 
depended on this dinner. Suppose 
John was right and Granny was 
wrong? It was too late to think 
about that now. 


Mary put the frying pan on, 
salted it well, and went out to 
call the menin. They were seated 
in the garden talking seriously. 
She silently whispered a prayer. 
Just a small raise would help. 

John sniffed and looked at the 
festive table with a frown on his 
face and a suspicious glint in his 
eyes. He tried to catch her eye 
but she avoided his glances and 
gave all her attention to Mr. 
Morgan. 

At the sight of the steak, Dickie 
burst out, “Oh boy, steak.” 


“I want hamburger,” Denis said 
in a contrary pout. “I don’t like 
steak.”’ 
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“You never tasted steak, so how 
do you know you don’t like it?” 
Pat questioned his younger broth- 
er with a devilish grin on his face 
then turned to his mother, “I 
thought we were going to have 
beans.” 

“You said we were going to 
have beans, Mom,” Dickie picked 
up the conversation where Pat left 
off. “Where are the beans you 
were cooking, Moms?” 

“Oh,...” she hesitated, “Yes, 
the beans.” She could see John’s 
eyes blazing at her even though 
she wasn’t looking at him. “Well 
dear,” she reached over and pat- 
ted the boy’s hand, “I was only 
teasing you. I was cooking them 
for a friend who isn’t quite as 
fortunate as we are.” 

John’s mouth dropped open, his 
fork stopped in mid-air. He looked 
at Mary with absolute wonder. 
Had she gone crazy? He would 
never get a raise now. Showing 
his boss that they lived like kings. 
He spluttered with anger and 
beamed on his boss. “Yes, Mary’s 
always doing something like that,” 
he smiled a sickly smile and passed 
the steak to his guest. 

“That’s very thoughtful of you, 
Mrs. Martin. If there were more 
people in this world like you it 
would be a better place to live in.” 
He smiled at her quizzically. 

Mary blushed. She could feel 
the warm glow creeping into her 
face. She looked straight at her 











guest, meeting his piercing grey 
eyes and said sweetly, “Thank 
you Mr. Morgan.” 

“Who did you give them to?” 
Dickie insisted on pursuing the 
subject. 


“Never mind boys. I want you 
all to stop talking.” She gave them 
a stern look and hoped that they 
would say no more. 


“T still like hamburgers more 
better,” Denis lisped in a baby 
tone. Ignoring his last remark 
was the best way to treat him. 
She found that out long ago. 

Thank goodness Mr. Morgan 
was content to eat so she didn’t 
have to try and concentrate on 
making conversation. She won- 
dered how it would be eating by 
candle light. It was a glamorous 
way to eat if you weren’t forced 
to do it. She tried to keep her 


mind off John, but she could feel © 


his wrath rising with every new 
course she put on the table. Mr. 
Morgan kept breaking into her 
thoughts with exclamations of sat- 
isfaction. 

Mary left the two men to their 
cigars, while she put the children 
to bed. She mentally congratulated 
herself on the cigars, but her 
spirits dropped when she thought 
of the look on John’s face at the 
sight of them. She could hear 
them laughing; that is, Mr. Mor- 
gan was laughing. John let loose 
with a dry gurgle now and then. 

Mary joined the men, trying to 
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swallow the dryness that felt like 
a lump lodged in her throat. She 
turned on all her charm but John 
gave her no support, his eyes si- 
lently condemned her. She threw 
up her head and felt with pride 
that she had at least shown Mr. 
Morgan that they didn’t need his 
pity. 

Time passed slowly. All the 
worn spots in the furniture 
seemed to stand out like a sore 
thumb the longer he stayed. She 
covered one of the worst places, 
on a chair, with the evening pa- 
per, hoping Mr. Morgan didn't 
see it before she had it hidden. 
She wished he would go, so that 
she could sit down and have a 
good cry. She was tired of play- 
ing the part of an efficient house- 
wife while her insides felt as 
though they were curdling. 


Mr. Morgan rose to go. Then 
it was all over she told herself. 
She felt like a prisoner waiting 
for the death sentence. Mr. Mor- 
gan took her hands in his soft fat 
ones. 

“My dear, the dinner was excel- 
len. You must show my wife how 
to cook steak the way you do.” 
Mary smiled weakly she didn’t 
want compliments, the tears were 
trying to flow over but she fought 
to hold them back. 

They followed him to the door. 
“John, with a woman like that for 
a wife you should go a long way.” 
He winked at Mary, his eyes 
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twinkling. “You’re a lucky man.” 


John nodded and tried to smile. 
Mary bit her lip. Was he laughing 
at her? They started to close the 
door behind him when he turned. 
He spoke to John but had his eyes 
on Mary. 


Suddenly there was a bang fol- 
lowed by a piercing shriek. Mary 
stood transfixed, her face blanched 
at the sight before them. Denis 
lay sprawled in the middle of the 
room with the overturned pot of 
beans still clutched in his hand 
the contents strewn over him and 
running onto the floor in a sticky 
stream. “Mommy,” he cried, “You 
forgot to give the beans to the 
‘fornate people.” 


Mary let out a wail that carried 
all the anguish she had been hold- 
ing back since dinner time. Pick- 
ing up the sticky child and bean- 
pot she rushed to the kitchen leav- 
ing a trail of pale brown pebbles 
behind her. Dropping her bundle 
unceremoniously in the middle of 
the kitchen floor she buried her 
head on the table and gave herself 
up to the relief of tears. The hope 
for the future had been lost and 
she had tried so hard. John had 
been banking on her to put it over. 


Denis crawled onto her lap, 
beans and all. “Don’t cwy Mom- 
my. I didn’t mean to spill the 
beans. I was looking for some 
bwead and I saw you had for- 
gotten to give the people the 
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beans,” he was crying softly. Mary 
held him close and gave him a kiss 
on his sticky neck. 


She heard John come into the 
kitchen. She stood up and stuck 
her chin out defiantly. “All right 
say it. It’s my fault, every bit 
of it. Remember you didn’t help 
at all. You might have been half- 
way civilized during the dinner.” 
She had been talking so fast she 
had to gasp for breath to go on. 


He stood staring at her for a 
moment and began to laugh, then 
stopped as suddenly as he had 
started. He put his arms around 
her. “I’m sorry, darling, but I’ve 
been an awful fool. Listen to this. 
I got it—I got it.” 

Mary wiped her eyes, “No,” she 
said incredulously. 

“Yes, and its more than a raise. 
Its a new job. Contact man and 
it means double my salary. It 
was the dinner you put on that 
cinched the job. Mr. Morgan 
wanted to be sure I had a wife 
that could handle the social end 
of it. If I'd eaten some of that 
delicious dinner I wouldn’t have 
been such a bear.” 


Mary began to giggle. “Granny 
was right, so very right.” 


“What do you mean? What did 
Granny have to do with all this?” 


“Nothing that you’d under- 
stand, darling. Just sit down and 
have a piece of steak.”’ The world 
was certainly bright. 
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v by LOUISE KANNAPELL 
‘ 


Has Art asPlace in Christian Living? 


OME ten or twelve years ago 
there appeared on the shelves 
many book shops a slender volume 
essays on the unity of art, en- 
ed The Sudden Rose, by Blanche 
ry Kelly. Like many other 
rks of real merit by Catholic 
iters, this book is now out of 
FE: indicating a dearth of reader- 
yers. Perhaps the enigmatic title 
ef the book was not a happy choice 
it is a phrase from a poem by 
bert Browning—but one rather 
“suspects that its few sales must be 
laid to the fact that all too few 
‘Catholics are interested in art. 
‘ And this is really Miss Kelly’s 
point of departure in her little 
‘masterpiece—the loss of the Catholic 
“gonception of beauty in the world at 
Yarge and more particularly among 
Watholics themselves. “So wide- 
Toread and disastrous is this loss,” 
Becording to The Sudden Rose, “that 
_ many Catholics, for all their 
erence to the faith in its in- 
4 ity, are without any understand- 
of the relation of their faith to 
‘beauty, much less any realization of 
“the place that art should rightfully 
hold in their own lives.” 

Just what place should it right- 
fully hold? Think of the Benedictine 
motto, “That God may be glorified in 
all things.” The last three words 
of the motto cover vast territory. 
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They include all that exists, all that 
man does, all that he creates and 
develops, mentally, artistically, and 
spiritually. In this discussion, how- 
ever, we are not so much concerned 
with the creation of the beautiful 
as with the necessity for a more 
positive awareness of it and of its 
rightful place in our daily lives, 


more particularly in the place we 
call home. 


The loss of the Catholic idea of 
beauty can be traced without much 
difficulty to the general débacle of 
the sixteenth century, when the re- 
ligious revolution in England, Germ- 
any, and France, snuffed out the 
beauty of liturgical worship. When 
men still lived a sacramental life, 
the good, the true, and the beautiful 
were a trinity indivisible and in- 
separable. The arts flourished then, 
and great art was the result. Men 
made beauty of that which they 
loved and took it for granted that 
they should do so. Because they 
loved the house of God, the great 
cathedrals came into being and 
preached sermons in stone, in wood, 
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and in the most glorious stained 
glass the world has ever known. 
Because these medieval men could 
see the beauty of common things, 
they made their own common things 
— tools, kitchen utensils, tables, 
chairs, and all that was a necessary 
part of daily living—as beautiful as 
they knew how. They were more 
fully aware than are we “of the 
three, and only three, activities that 
make life worth living: the rever- 
ence for and discovery of the truth; 
the appreciation and doing of right- 
eous deeds; and the enjoyment and 
creation of beauty.” 
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The average twentieth-century 
Catholic would be quick to agree 
with the foregoing statement as far 
as the first two items are concerned, 
He takes for granted that the dig. 
covery of truth and the doing of 
good are matters of prime impor- 
tance, but the enjoyment and crea- 
tion of beauty are matters which all 
too often he is willing to delegate to 
others; he feels that the beautiful 
is something for the specialist, and 
that he, an untrained: layman, can 
have no part*in it. He thinks that 
art is solely the concern of the artist 
and that works of art belong in 
museums and art galleries. 

Probably few people’ in our day 
are better prepared: to discuss the 
philosophy ‘of art than is’ Jacques 
Maritain. For years his home in 
Paris was the rendezvous of artists, 
where men of such stature ~as 
Georges Rouault, Mare Chagall, and 
Gino Severini met and discussed 
their theories and studied each 
other’s works to their mutual profit. 
Anyone wishing to be enlightened on 
the subject of art in general and 
more particularly on its place in the 
Christian scheme of things would 
do well to read Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism. He simplifies the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic definition into 
this lucid statement: art is right 
thinking applied to making. 

Maritain here, of course, is mak- 
ing no distinction between the so- 
called fine arts and the lesser arts, 
or crafts. Closely akin to his defini- 
tion is that of Graham Carey: art 
is the well making of what needs 
making. And Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P., believes that “art 
does not transcend human needs; it 
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is because of human needs that it 
exists.” 

From these various definitions 
and observations emerges’ the 
general idea that the beautiful is 
every man’s birthright, that it is a 
necessary part of the triad whose 
other two members are the true and 
the good. 

In spite of the fact that our once 
popular Henry W. Longfellow has 
now been relegated to the limbo of 
almost forgotten poets, many of his 
lines are replete with wisdom, even 
if they do not often reach great 
heights of lyric beauty. One such 
bit of wisdom he conveys to us in 
these two brief lines: 


That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


Since that which lies nearest to us 
in the natural order is the home, it 
is only fitting that it should be a 
teflection of a Christian way of life. 
Reverting again to the Benedictine 
motto, it is difficult to see how God 
could possibly be glorified by the 
tawdry art in our homes, by pictures 
on our walls that are completely 
meaningless if not actually pagan in 
the worst sense of modern paganism. 
This is not at all meant to imply that 
there should be only pictures of re- 
ligious subjects on the walls of a 
Christian home. Such an idea would 
obviously be as absurd as to hold 
that Catholics should read only 
books written by Catholic authors. 


What is required of any work of 
art is that it reflect a sense of whole- 
ness, a sense of the artist’s in- 
tegrity, and that it convey a mean- 
ing of some significance to the aver- 
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age observer. Raissa Maritain main- 
tains that the subject of a work of 
art is not nearly so important as the 
spirit with which it is executed. A 
good artist who happens also to be 
imbued with a iove for the complete- 
ly Christian way of life leaves a 
kind of sacramental imprint on all 
of his work. 


The Austrian artist, Matthaeus 
Schiestl, for example, can paint a 
landscape so infused with simple 
goodness that we feel instinctively 
that we are looking at something 
holy; we are conscious of the artist’s 
reverence, without which there can 
be no genuine art. 


It is really Schiestl’s comprehen- 
sion of beauty as a reflection of 
God’s love that is at once apparent 
to us when we look at his exquisite 
Bavarian landscapes. Pictures of 
this kind are far more “religious” 
than those masquerading as Christ 
or the Blessed Mother, if the “artist” 
has no real interest in or compre- 
hension of the spiritual. To paint 
the figure of a woman with a mere- 
ly pretty face, envelop her in a blue 
garment and call her the Mother 
of God, when the portrayal is lack- 
ing in dignity and is vapid in the 
best Hollywood tradition, is nothing 
short of an insult to Our Lady. 


Those who say, in extenuation of 
Barclay Street “art” that even poor 
religious art is better than none at 
all should read what E. I. Watkin 
has to say in The Catholic Centre. 
He believes that much evil has come 
from “the bad religious art which 
from earliest childhood represents 
the Cathdlic religion to the majority 
of Catholics, for the educational in- 
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fluence of the imagination is enor- 
mous. A religious idea can not be 
defined with perfect exactness. It 
must contain an element of mystery 
exceeding our comprehension... 
Therefore its imaginative present- 
ment is most important, if it is to be 
seen in the right light. If a sacred 
person or thing is represented by a 
feeble, ludicrous, or offensive image, 
the notion formed of it will tend to 
be feeble, ludicrous, or objection- 
able.” 


In the light of what Mr. Watkin 
has said, perhaps we might look with 
a more critically appraising eye at 
the “holy” pictures and statues in 
our homes. Do they suggest (not 
actually attempt to represent) the 
serene beauty, strength, dignity, and 
holiness of Christ and His Mother? 
The accompanying illustrations of 
some contemporary wood carvings 
by a well-known Swiss carver, Gas- 
ser, illustrate a type of religious art 
which would almost certainly be 
acceptable to any jury of critics. 
For in them the perfect humanity 
of Our Lady and her Child are at 
once apparent, but far more is sug- 
gested than meets the eye at first 
glance. One feels that the artist 
himself pondered long and lovingly 
the attributes of Mary and the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. It is by 
daily living with such images that 
we become creative observers, ac- 
tually carrying forward and develop- 
ing what the artist has given us. 


But at this point the objection 
might be raised that such works as 
those of Gasser or of comparable 
artists in this country art too ex- 
pensive for the average family. The 
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obvious answer is that all values are 
relative and that what people want 
badly enough they are willing to 
sacrifice for. And why shouldn't 
young people be encouraged oc 
casionally to buy really good works 
of religious art, even at the sacri- 
fice of something else? A truly beau- 
tiful picture or statue becomes an 
heirloom to be handed down and 
cherished by successive generations, 
while the ephemeral, and doubtful, 
value of costly cosmetics and week- 
ly movies is quickly dissipated. 


The number of good Catholic ar- 
tists in this country is steadily im 
creasing, and greater interest ought 
to be shown in their work. We 
should be grateful that such people 
as Charlton Fortune, Ade Bethune] 
Lauren Ford, and William Cladek 
are nationally known and _ recog- 
nized. In most communities, too, 


made, 
to inte 





there are lesser known but capable 
young Catholic artists who would 
welcome the opportunity to paint re- 
ligious pictures or carve statues at 
reasonable prices. By commissioning 
them now and then to do a piece of 
work for us we would be helping the 
cause of Christian art, adding sig- 
nificant beauty to our homes, and 
furthering “God’s glory in all 
things.” 





For further information on this 
subject we recommend the new pam- 
phlet, The Christian Home and Ara] 
by Therese Mueller. It can be ob 
tained from: 
Designs for Christian Living 
Box 5948, Westport Station 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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by Stefan Joseph 


There are a thousand themes ready 
made, waiting for Catholic writers 
fo interpret them in the light of 
Catholic values— 


AVING kicked and been kicked 
H around the Catholic magazine 
dreuit for as many years as there 
are now hairs on my head, I have 





some familiarity with the complaints 

f writers who moan that fiction- 
wise the field is too restricted. All 
the Catholic editors buy, so they say, 
is stuff that drips with piety. And 
how is a poor scrivener to invent 
tots and yarns with little or no 
variation? 

Anyway, I wish to correct the no- 
tons of those writers who bypass 
the Catholic magazine circuit be- 
fuse they think their stuff must 
tip with piety. They can be dra- 
matic without being sticky. So far 

I know, no saint went to heaven 

a strict diet of honey. And if 
lumor rather than drama should be 
their stock in trade—why, the field 
wide open. “Laughter,” our pre- 
nt Holy Father once said, “has no 

Wigion. There should be more of 
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Must Catholic Writing be Dull? 


it in the world.” 

For humor with a kind of O. 
Henry twist, I like this little item 
culled from the daily press. The 
Paul family of Dodge City, Kansas, 
mom and dad and two of their kids. 
became converts. Their third off- 
spring, Clifford, was in the navy; 
and, oh, how they hesitated to break 
the news to him. What would he 
think of them? And so while they 
wrestled with a problem that’s 
pretty old stuff in its way, they re- 
ceived a letter from him saying, “I 
have something to tell you. Please 
do not get mad; but I have just be- 
come a Catholic.” 

Cute eh? And just waiting for 
some author to dress it up in fiction 
form and send it to market. 

For sheerest drama, even for tra- 
g dy with a Dostoevski touch, this 
report from a newspaper beats all 
soul-searching for a theme with a 
tremendous scope. 
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has said, perhaps we might look with 
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the “holy” pictures and statues in 
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by a well-known Swiss carver, Gas- 
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For in them the perfect humanity 
of Our Lady and her Child are at 
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gested than meets the eye at first 
glance. One feels that the artist 
himself pondered long and lovingly 
the attributes of Mary and the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. It is by 
daily living with such images that 
we become creative observers, ac- 
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ing what the artist has given us. 


But at this point the objection 
might be raised that such works as 
those of Gasser or of comparable 
artists in this country art too ex- 
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relative and that what people want 
badly enough they are willing to 
sacrifice for. And why shouldn't 
young people be encouraged oc- 
casionally to buy really good works 
of religious art, even at the sacri- 
fice of something else? A truly beau- 
tiful picture or statue becomes an 
heirloom to be handed down and 
cherished by successive generations, 
while the ephemeral, and doubtful, 
value of costly cosmetics and week- 
ly movies is quickly dissipated. 


The number of good Catholic ar- 
tists in this country is steadily in- 
creasing, and greater interest ought 
to be shown in their work. We 
should be grateful that such people 
as Charlton Fortune, Ade Bethune, |! 
Lauren Ford, and William Cladek 
are nationally known and recog- 
nized. In most communities, too, 
there are lesser known but capable 
young Catholic artists who would 
welcome the opportunity to paint re- 
ligious pictures or carve statues at 
reasonable prices. By commissioning 
them now and then to do a piece of 
work for us we would be helping the 
cause of Christian art, adding sig- 
nificant beauty to our homes, and 
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by Stefan Joseph 


There are a thousand themes ready 
made, waiting for Catholic writers 
to interpret them in the light of 
Catholic values— 


AVING kicked and been kicked 
H around the Catholic magazine 
circuit for as many years as there 
are now hairs on my head, I have 
some familiarity with the complaints 
of writers who moan that fiction- 
wise the field is too restricted. All 
the Catholic editors buy, so they say, 
is stuff that drips with piety. And 
how is a poor scrivener to invent 
plots and yarns with little or no 
variation? 

Anyway, I wish to correct the no- 
tions of those writers who bypass 
the Catholic magazine circuit be- 
cause they think their stuff must 
drip with piety. They can be dra- 
matic without being sticky. So far 
as I know, no saint went to heaven 
om a strict diet of honey. And if 
humor rather than drama should be 
their stock in trade—why, the field 
is wide open. “Laughter,” our pre- 
sent Holy Father once said, “has no 
teligion. There should be more of 
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it in the world.” 

For humor with a kind of O. 
Henry twist, I like this little item 
culled from the daily press. The 
Paul family of Dodge City, Kansas, 
mom and dad and two of their kids. 
became converts. Their third off- 
spring, Clifford, was in the navy; 
and, oh, how they hesitated to break 
the news to him. What would he 
think of them? And so while they 
wrestled with a problem that’s 
pretty old stuff in its way, they re- 
ceived a letter from him saying, “I 
have something to tell you. Please 
do not get mad; but I have just be- 
come a Catholic.” 

Cute eh? And just waiting for 
some author to dress it up in fiction 
form and send it to market. 

For sheerest drama, even for tra- 
g dy with a Dostoevski touch, this 
report from a newspaper beats all 
soul-searching for a theme with a 
tremendous scope. 
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Mrs. R. Levi of Aden, (that’s 
somewhere around Arabia) kissed 
her 19-year-old son goodbye early in 
World War II when he joined the 
royal navy. After several months 
she was told his ship was torpedoed, 
and all hands lost. 

Refusing to believe him dead, she 
wandered through Mediterranean 
ports seeking him and _ visited 
Britain, the United States and Aus- 
tralia. She spent 11 days and 
nights of terror and starvation in an 
open boat. 

Then in an asylum near Cape- 
town, South Africa, she found her 
son—a human wreck who could only 
mutter “Shalom, shalom”’—the He- 
brew word for “peace.” She looked 
at him, crumpled to the floor, and 
died. . 

There is a theme ready made, just 
waiting for a Catholic author. But 
where can you find the author when 
most of them think that to produce 
anything worth while they’ve got to 
slant their stuff for the secular 
field. Or think that the pay there 
is better. 

In the whole range of fiction there 
is no plot or theme that can’t be in- 
terpreted in the light of Christian 
values and made as exciting or 
trenchant as the very best in the 
secular field. And it doesn’t have to 
be pietistic or sticky. The bulk of 
mankind doesn’t live in Mason jars. 

Or take this for the skeleton of a 
plot around which to pile a layer of 
solid meat. Easter Sunday. Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. The Mass 
disrupted by Michael Mourre, a 
former student of religion who, 
garbed in a Dominican robe rented 
from a theatrical costuming agency, 
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climbed the pulpit to laud atheism 
and blame Christianity for the 
world’s ills. Shakespeare couldn't! 
have invented a better scene for a 
sizzling melodrama. And the Catho- 
lic background is already there. 
Imagine the outraged worshippers, 
the horrified clergy, the possibilities 
and potentialities of whacking the 
daylights out of strange philoso-s 
phies. The story is there. Only the 
authors are out fishing in the scum- 
my waters of slick magazines or 
spending their time imitating the 
sexy stuff in two-bit reprints. 

It has somewhere been said or 
written that before you can have- 
great Catholic authors you must 
first have a great Catholic reading 
audience. In a sense, that’s like 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Seems to me the authors should come 
first. And don’t think for a minute 
that I don’t wish I had the talent 
or skill to write big-time drama or 
comedy. I not only missed the boat,' 
but my pier collapsed before the 
boat got to it. So here I be giving 
away plots and ideas which conceiv- 
ably might put me on easy street, 
with a yacht or two and enough 
money in the bank to justify hiring 
a special guard. ¢ 

It is true there are a few authors 
who write stuff with a solid Catholic 
slant. A few isn’t enough. They 
should be a few thousand. They may 
not change the world in a hurry, but 
they sure can put a deep dent in its 
evil ways. And as for their source 
of plots—well, a. nickle is the usual 
price for a daily paper. The theme 
costs even less, though it is priceless. 
You have only to live Catholicism to 
get the hang of its slant. 
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The last place one expects to 

find cupid hiding is in the musty 
pages of an old Latin book .. . but 
Jean didn’t know cupid. 


by Paula T. Peters 


CICERO and He lve bug 


MET my husband because of 

an old Latin book. And there 
were three cupids in our ro- 
mance: old wizened-up Mr. Julian 
who owned the book store, one 
Marcus Tullius Cicero who wrote 
the book, and the Holy Ghost 
Who, I am certain, engineered the 
whole business, because he wanted 
four more little Christians in this 
world. 

I suppose I must explain the 
whole story to you, from the be- 
ginning, much in the same patient 
way in which I explain it to my 
sceptical friends who wonder why 


my husband always sends me flow- 


ers on Cicero’s birthday. 

It all started when I was com- 
paratively young, moderately hap- 
py, and relatively carefree. I say 
comparatively young because, 
though nineteen then, I still con- 
sider myself young these ten 
years later. I say moderately hap- 
py because I realize now what a 
superficial standard of happiness 
I was holding up to myself at the 
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time. And I say relatively care- 
free because, though I was bur- 
dened down then with term pa- 
pers, homework, reading lists, 
school plays, news writing, and 
such like, on into the wee hours 
of the morning, and longed for 
the restful days after graduation, 
I find my post-graduate “leisure” 
absorbed by dish-washing, baby- 
bathing, house cleaning, child psy- 
chology (applied), furniture paint- 
ing, and such like, on into the wee 
hours of the morning. 

But back to the days when I 
was nineteen. 

Marcus Tullius and I went 
steady all during my first year 
at college. By the end of the sec- 
ond semester I was so devotedly 
attached to the old boy and his 
ideas of life and after-life, that it 
was with deepest regret I sold my 
copy of “De Amicitia” to the ob- 
liging proprietor of a second-hand 
book store. I assure you I would 
never have parted with Marcus, 
except that funds were low, a 
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summer wardrobe was expedient, 
and I had firmly resolved that all 
the books, with no favoritism 
shown, had to be sold. 


Mr. Julian, the obliging pro- 
prietor mentioned above, was the 
most understanding. For my ben- 
efit, I am sure, he fondled the edi- 
tion tenderly and laid it gently on 
a shelf labeled “Rare Editions.” 
“T vill only sell dis to a fine younk 
scholar like yourself, Miss,” he 
promised. 


The incident was promptly for- 
gotten by me. The next fall found 
me reading Virgil and liking it 
(though with not quite the same 
fervor with which I had liked. Mar- 
cus Tullius) writing my themes, as 
usual, and selling off my old books 
to the same little Mr. Julian. And 
little did I then suspect, during 
one of my rare visits to the book 
shop, that the tall young man with 
the horn-rimmed glasses, who 
seemed to be so furtively studying 
the pages of some dusty volume as 
I collected my money, was, in 
reality, studying me! 


I ran into him some days later, 
quite by accident, I thought, at 
the public library near my school. 


“Hello, there,” he said, sidling 
a bit awkwardly into a chair ac- 
ross the table from me, while I 
studied the brown eyes behind the 
horn-rimmed specs and tried to 
recall in what surroundings I had 
seen them before. “Busy?” he 
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asked. Not in the habit of talking 
to strange young men in public 
libraries I told him “yes, rather” 
and stuck my haughty little nose 
back into “Daily Life Among the 
Ancient Romans.” 


“Oh!” he said, obviously taken 
aback at my _ coldness. He 
shrugged. “Well, friendship has | 
to be spontaneous and honest, 
they say, so I'll wait.” I stared at 
him. It wasn’t so much the odd- 
ness of his reply, though I must 
confess it wasn’t exactly what I 
had expected. But his crazy an- 
swer rang a bell somewhere. I 
knew those words, knew them well, 
and it annoyed me to have a bump- 
tious young upstart quoting at 
me in a public library. “Who 
says?” I demanded finally. “Huh?” 
His head jerked up from a book 
over which he had suddenly begun { 
poring intently (though I noticed 
he held it upside down). “Who 
says what?” 


“Where did you pick that up 
about friendship...being spon- 
taneous ... what you said before,” 
I cross-examined pitilessly. He 
grinned. “It’s right here,” he said, 
pointing into his book which was 
conveniently facing me, open to 
the correct page. “It’s Cicero— 
essay on friendship. I was sitting 
over there in the corner slaving 
away on it when I saw you come 
in, and, well...I thought you 
might give me a hand with the old 
boy, Jean.” 
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Well, I was just plain amazed. 
My jaw dropped a good inch and 
my left eyebrow popped up an 
equal space, as I inquired: “And 
just how did you know my name 
was Jean?” 


“Know your name?...well, I 
dunno. Seen you around I guess. 
But about this stuff here... I just 
can’t make this one line come 
cies. 


We spent an hour on his Latin 
and got the tricky phrases to make 
sense for him. He was kind of a 
nice guy. Bright, too, and eager 
to catch the meaning in Cicero’s 
lines. He especially liked the sec- 
tion about “love grows out of 
friendship.” I didn’t get the drift 
then, but as he marked a circle 
around that sentence in his book, 
I thought I detected a peculiar 
emphasis in his words: “Funny 
how you make a friend,” he was 
saying. “Yesterday you didn’t 
know me at all, and now...” 
“Wait a minute, bud,” I interrupt- 
ed. “Let’s don’t take anything 
for granted here. I give you a 
hand with Marcus Tullius be- 
cause he’s my pal. But you... 
why, I don’t even know your 
name!” 


It suddenly occurred to me how 
much time had gone by, so I gath- 
ered up my things to leave. He 
was on his feet in a second. “I’ll 
walk you home,” he volunteered. 
“Thanks, I think I can manage,” 
l replied stiffly. “Now, now, don’t 
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get huffy,” he cajoled. “Remem- 
ber what Marcus would say...” 


“Look, sonny,” I said patiently, 
“T don’t know whether you think 
you’re being cute, quoting my fa- 
vorite author to me like mad, or 
whether this performance is pure- 
ly unrehearsed. But at any rate, 
I’m not impressed!” And I turned 
on my heel and walked out. 


But again Marcus Tullius inter- 
vened on behalf of friendship. 
Why I didn’t remember that bust 
of Cicero twelve inches behind my 
chair, I do not know. At any rate, 
I walked into it, headlong, square 
in the face, and only through the 
grace of God, and the long arms 
of whatever his name was, Mar- 
cus was saved from being smashed 
to pieces. 


We laughed together, and as 
my hero helped me up and gath- 
ered my scattered belongings, he 
jokingly bowed at the waist and 
said: “Greetings, fair damsel. I 
am Marcus Gregory Nolte, and I 
can see you’ve ‘fallen’ for me al- 
ready!” Little did he know that 
he wasn’t far from wrong. (Or 
did he?) 

It was on our eighth date that 
Greg explained how he came to 
know me before he’d even met me. 
It seems I had left my name, ad- 
dress, and phone number in the 
Latin book I’d sold Mr. Julian. 
Greg had been curious when he 
first noted my coy consideration, 
and laughingly told his buddies 
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that he had a phone number if he 
ever needed a date in a hurry. He 
thought he was being pretty fun- 
ny, but as he went through the 
book and found my red pencil 
marks around all the especially 
lovable quotations that he, himself, 
was going to underscore, he decid- 
ed here was a girl worth meeting. 
“Two people can’t have that many 
ideas in common and not be drawn 
together by fate,” he told me. 


Well, things went along beau- 
tifully for several months. We fol- 
lowed the books to the letter and 
let our “love grow out of friend- 
ship.” But there was one thing 
Cicero didn’t include in his essay. 
There was no section entitled: 
“How to convince a young woman 
in love that marriage is more im- 
portant than a career...in five 
easy methods.” Greg and I had 
to jump that hurdle by ourselves. 


When a girl has plugged along 
with Latin for six years or more, 
she doesn’t want to bid it “Vale” 
just like that. She doesn’t want to 
relinquish her friends of Ancient 
Rome for the sole companionship 
of some twentieth century upstart. 


Now don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t mean that Greg was an 
upstart. It’s just that, at that 
point in my education, it seemed 
to me that any man was a poor 
substitue for a life of intellectual 
development and perfection. I 
didn’t want to stop going to school, 
ever. I felt I was cut out to be a 
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lady scholar, to spend my life 
delving into ponderous volumes, }| You 
occasionally coming up for air | and 
with snatches of profound wisdom: | thirt 
that would alter my philosophy of: | you 
life, and eventually help me to }I ge 
remake this sad old world. But ]} ston 
remember, I was nineteen then, | and 
Greg was twenty-four, and a f banc 
smart twenty-four. “Woman’s } geth 
place is in the home, kiddo,” he | now 
would say. But I wasn’t to be | have 
talked out of my career with worn- } in i 


out platitudes. A 
“Look, honey,” he went on. “I | Gho 
don’t want to marry a woman I 


who’s a scholar.” 


“But Greg,” I cut in, “you | was 
couldn’t marry any other kind. | me. 
Somebody with your brains needs ] in ¢ 
a wife who can keep up with him.” ] wor 

“Don’t get me wrong, Jean,” he § ame 
said. “I mean I don’t intend to [1 k 
marry a woman-scholar. I do § min 
plan to marry a scholarly woman. | My 
But she’ll be married to me, not § late 
to a set of books. I have to come j refc 
first. My wife’s got to cook and I 
sew and raise my kids before we G 
settle down for a quiet evening of } oho. 
book talk. And she can’t do those § ,,,, 
things if she’s stuck in some : 
musty University all day.” 

“Then you’d better marry a § cha 
moron, Greg,” I pouted. “You § yer 
can’t chain a woman with brains § ¢jal 
in her head to a kitchen sink or § to ; 
a baby carriage!” ego 

Well, Greg would always hu- § and 
mour me, at this point. “Okay, fof | 
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okay. We'll be scholars together. 
You go on and get your Masters 
and your Ph.D., and when you’re 
thirty five we’ll get married. Then 
you can sit on the platform when 
I get my diploma and poke the 
stone-faced professor next to you 
and whisper, ‘That’s my hus- 
band.’” So we would laugh to- 
gether, but as I think about it 
now, I don’t see how Greg could 
have possibly seen anything funny 
in it. 

And this is where the Holy 
Ghost comes in. 


I won’t say that the change of 
heart He brought about in me 
was easy. You wouldn’t believe 
me even if I did say it. And yet, 
in all sincerity, I cannot say His 
workings in me caused any great 
amounts of mental anguish. All 
I know is, that I changed my 
mind, my philosophy, my career, 
my whole life, and these ten years 
later I am still happy about the 
reformation. 


It happened like this. 


Greg’s birthday, by mere lucky 
chance, of course, happened to fall 
shortly after one of our more se- 
rious arguments. And my funds 
at the time, also by mere lucky 
chance, of course, happened to be 
very low. Feeling that a very spe- 
cial gift from me was in order, 
to assuage his no doubt wounded 
ego, I was looking about, thither 
and yon, for some bright sources 
of income. And so it came about, 
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by mere lucky chance, of course, 
that, since school was almost over, 
I decided to sell a couple of my 
textbooks to friend Mr. Julian. 

The old man eyed me suspicious- 
ly as he looked over the volumes. 
“But you are not troo vit dese yet, 
are you, Miss?” He hit the nail. 
“Well, no,” I alibied. “But you 
see... well...” He smiled, looking 
for all the world like a Santa 
Claus or Father Confessor, or 
something, and so I weakened and 
told him the whole story. 

He chuckled. “So dat is it,” he 
said. “My, but you must luff dat 
younk man very much to sacrifice 
for him da, vot do you call it, da 
ca-reer!” Mr. Julian again had 
hit the nail. 

Sacrifice the, what do you call 
it, ca-reer. No, no, that’s not what 
I was doing. I wanted to scream 
at him that I wasn’t sacrificing 
anything. I wasn’t being noble. I 
realized it now. I did “luff dat 
younk man very much.” And if I 
sold my school books for him, it 
was because I loved him, and be- 
cause I wanted to. And if I gave 
up school for good and married 
him, it was because I loved him, 
and because I wanted to. 


I could hardly wait to get to a 
telephone and call Greg. 

“Where are you, Darling?” he 
asked excitedly. 

“Where do you suppose?” I said, 
“tin the old book shop . . . but please 
hurry.” 











Communism, with its whole energy 
focused on the things of earth, 
has never brought one-thousandth 
as much temporal happiness to men 
as the Catholic Church with her eye 
trained on eternity. 


HILE outbreaks of tumult 
W and terror have attended the 
efforts of Godless social reformers to 
improve the general condition of 


mankind, the Church has been going 
on her way like the stars, “without 
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haste and without rest,” achieving 
through patience and persuasion 
more lasting results than an army 
of noisy revolutionaries. | While 
others bent their passionate or im- 
patient wills to tasks of social and 
political reform, the Church, with 
what has seemed to one friendly 
critic at least as an inspired ab- 
sence of mind, has been effecting 
very practical results. So Cardinal 
Newman observed of the Benedic- 
tine movement: “There was no one 
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by Liam Brophy 


The World’s Debt to Mother Church 


who contended or cried out or drew 
attention to what was going on, but 
by degrees the woody swamp became 
a hermitage, a religious house, a 
farm, an abbey, a village, a semi- 
nary, a school of learning and a 
city.” Millions of nameless Chris- 
tians have labored in endless varie- 
ties of construction and creativeness 
to build up the fabric of our civiliza- 
tion even while they pressed forward 
on their main quest of seeking first 
the Kingdom of Heaven. They have 
left fairer things in their passing 
than the armies of mercenary men 
who planned to make their Heaven 
here, and, implicitly, have adopted 
the maxim of Lincoln to pluck 
thistles and plant flowers in their 
stead. 


In his Encyclical on The Christian 
Constitution of States, (November 
1885) Pope Leo XIII drew attention 
to this subsidiary role of the 
Church: “The Catholic Church, that 
imperishable handiwork of our all- 
merciful God, has for its immediate 


) natural purpose the saving of souls 


and securing our happiness in 
heaven. Yet, in regard to things 
temporal, she is the source of bene- 
fits as manifold and great as if the 
chief end of her existence were to 
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ensure the prospering of our earth- 
ly life. And, in truth, wherever the 
Church has set her foot, she has 
straightway changed the face of 
things, and has attempered the 
moral tone of the people with a new 
civilization and with virtues un- 
known before. All nations which 
have yielded to her sway have be- 
come eminent in their culture, their 
sense of justice, and the glory of 
their high deeds.” 


Volumes have been written demon- 
strating in what devious ways that 
Church has “attempered the moral 
tone of the people” in every age and 
conferred endless benefits on man- 
kind. Chateaubriand’s Génie du 
Christianisme and Kenelm Digby’s 
Mores Catholici are works that burst 
on France and England respectively 
with somewhat startling results, for 
they revealed to generations whom 
Rationalism and Liberalism had 
deadened to all holier desire and im- 
mortal longings, that the civilization 
in which they prided themselves was 
made and moulded by the Catholic 
Church, and that it retains its crea- 
tive vitality in the strict measure in 
which it keeps contact with her. 

From Gregorian Chant to the 
Guild System, from the works of 














Giotto to Gothie architecture, from 
the healing mercy of her million 
missionaries in all regions of the 
earth to her inspiration on all great 
poets from Calderon to Paul Clau- 
del, the keneficent effects of the 
Church’s influence in lightening the 
burden of mortality have been 
shiningly evident. 


What other institution has ever 
lavished such care on the world’s 
castaways? The world rightly 
honors its martyrs to science, but 
leaves unrecorded the legion of 
heroic priests, brothers and sisters 
who have shared the lingering death 
and everlasting life of Father 
Damien. 


Much praise is bestowed on Grae- 
co-Roman culture, yet, the Church 
has preserved all that was best in 
that culture and infused it with a 
life of surpassing beauty. The per- 
fection of Pericles and the heart- 
haunting vibrance of Virgil’s poetry 
would have been stamped into the 
earth by successive barbarian waves 
had not the Irish monks, and after 
them the sons of St. Benedict, pre- 
served the beauties of classical cul- 
ture in their monasteries and copied 
them with loving care and taught 
them in their schools. 


What immense benefits these same 
monks conferred on men by teaching 
them to delight in labor, instructing 
farmers in the best methods of agri- 
culture, land reclamation, drainage, 
and by encouraging every artisan 
and tradesman in the acquirement 
of fresh skills. And every day 
multitudes were fed at the monas- 
tery gates and their ills tended with 
all solicitude for the love of God. 








Professor Brewer, though no lover 
of things Catholic, was forced to 
this candid confession after his re- 
searches into the annals of the past: 
“The court, the great lord and land- 
owner, the universities, the city com- 
pany, the merchant with his ledger, 
the farmer, the architect, the artist, 
the musician, and the author, owe 
just so much to the monk as is the 
difference between the rude untv- 
tored efforts of the savage, and the 
disciplined and developed powers of 
cultivated genius, energy, taste and 
imagination. Nor were all forms of 
manual labor, in a lower degree, 
without their obligation to mon- 
asticism. The stone-mason, the 
jeweller, the worker in brass and 
iron, the carver in wood, the joiner, 
the glass-maker, the weaver, the em- 
broiderer, the maltster, the brewer 
and the baker, even the hedger, the 
ditcher and gardener learned each 
the lesson of his particular craft 
from those societies of well-bred and 
educated men ... Talk, indeed, of the 
aristocracy of labor, why, the very 
notion of such a thing was as in- 
conceivable to the old world as it 
would have been to us but for the 
disciples of St. Benedict.” 

And while the disciples of Marx 
are strident in their claims of uni- 
queness and originality, they forget 
that Communism was never so per- 
fectly practised, and that without 
the least violence or compulsion, as 
by the Jesuits in Paraguay during 
the period from 1580 to 1760. At 
that time Paraguay included nearly 
half the Continent of South Ameri- 
ca, from Peru and Central Bolivia 
on the north to the Straits of Magel- 
lan on the south, and from the At- 
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lantic ocean across to the Andes. 
Secular observers have confessed 
that the conquistadores of the Cross 
were able to accomplish what neither 
Inca nor a Spanish army had been 
able to achieve: they civilized the 
Indian and taught him self-reliance 
and independence. Catholic mission- 
aries, by amalgamating native and 
European races obviated those wars 
of extermination that have cost the 
U.S. tens of thousands of lives and 
more than a half a billion of 
treasure. 

But Paraguay is only one example 
out of thousands. Wherever the 
Cross was planted the soil became 
fertile with the fruits and flowers 
of Christian civilization, and the 
bearers of the Gospel carried with 
them, and continue to carry into 
most desolate places, the seeds of 
gentleness and grace of living. We 
find no missionaries issuing forth 
from Moscow to achieve even a frac- 
tion of the benefits bestowed by 
Catholic congregations on the na- 
tives of Central Africa. 

No other system, however sincere, 
has been able to outlaw war as com- 
pletely as the Church when, in the 
Middle Ages, her Pontiffs imposed 
the Truce of God on turbulent kings. 
No Social Welfare Scheme has 
worked as effectively, balanced the 
demands of Capital and Labor so 
happily, cared so thoroughly for all 
members .of the community without 
loss of dignity, as the Guild System 


which the lusts of Luther and the 
cold cunning of Calvin wrecked with 
their fanaticism. And if ever the 
Church were completely obeyed by 
all the nations of the earth, there 
would be no more wars, or want or 
worry. Yet, her chief concern would 
be, as always, the salvation of the 
souls of men and the securing of 
their happiness in Heaven. 

Even while achieving so much 
good and happiness for mankind 
here on earth, the Church, through 
her Pontiffs, emphasizes the fact 
that she has no direct mission to 
relieve suffering or solve our social 
problems, and warns the world 
against the foolish presumption of 
those who promise to rid the world 
of all sorrow and injustice. The 
Church has achieved more for men 
because she has expected less of 
them. She is far less optimistic 
about the essential goodness of the 
human heart than the blithe and 
boisterous social planners, who, for 
instance, expect the seven deadly 
sins to evaporate in the bracing air 
of a classless society. But she is 
unshaken in her optimism about the 
grace of God, and knows what 
things may be added to them who 
seek first His Kingdom and _ its 
glory. So one more paradox baffles 
the critics of the Church, who, in her 
inspired absence of mind has 
achieved far more than the social 
planners in their uninspired absence 
of heart. 


“Its what you learn after you know it all that counts.” 
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ENEMIES OF HAPPINESS. | 


Poor Me 


by Anne Tansey 


The human heart can snap back 
to normal from any shock or hurt 
if it is not infected with the lethal 
virus of—self pity. 


man returned home after work- 

ing the night shift. He found 
a policeman guarding his front door. 
An ambulance was at the curb. 
Rushing into the house he asked in 
alarm, “What has happened?” 

A sympathetic policeman told him 
as gently as he could, “Your wife 
and four children are dead.” 

“Dead,” the man repeated dully. 
“How? Why?” 

“Here is the note she left for you,” 
the police officer said handing the 
stunned man a scrap of paper. 

The man read in his wife’s scrawl- 
ing handwriting, “I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. We had so many bills. 
My health is bad. This is the best 
way out of an uncertain future for 


Please for- 


me and the children. 


give me.” 

A serious disease caused that 
tragedy, a curable disease if caught 
in time, a preventable disease. Psy- 
chiatrists may have a different name 
for it, but to the average layman the 
name is self pity. 

Self pity magnifies the defec*; of 
the body and the annoyances of liv- 
ing until it kills the soul. It is a 
kind of mental, or spiritual cancer 
that grows until it destroys its vie- 
tim. Self pity is the cause of almost 
every suicide. It robs millions of 
persons of happiness. It keeps tens 
of thousands of persons from ac- 
cepting the duties and responsibili- 
ties of life by drifting into aimless 
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invalidism, alcoholism, poverty and 


crime. It causes broken homes and 
unhappy homes. 

“I hate to go home at night,” 
many a harassed husband confidcg | 
to friends or relatives. “My wife is 


* always complaining, always feeling 


sorry for herself.” 

Many a wife dreads to see the 
shadow of her husband fall across 
the threshold of their home knowing 
he is bringing in with him a flood of 
complaints. 

Chronic complainers are usually 
the victims of self pity. Many of 
them have valid complaints, real ail- 
ments. However their sufferings 
from these ailments or situations are 
intensified by the pity which the 
victim feels for himself because of 
them. 

It is possible to be happy even 
though one must spend his days in 
a wheel chair or in a sick bed. One 
ean live all the days of one’s life 
with an ailment that threatens an- 
nihilation at any moment and still 
be happy. It is all a matter of ad- 
justment. The way a patient ac- 
cepts the cross which God places on 
his unwilling shoulders either makes 
or breaks the victim. 

It does not help the victim of self 
pity to point out how others have 
accepted the trials and tribulations 
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of life. They can be told how 
Francis Parkman the great historian 
bequeathed twenty volumes of the 
early history of North America to 
mankind when he was never able 
to write for more than five minutes 
at a time and suffered constantly. 

They can be told how Doctor Tru- 
deau blazed the first trail toward the 
cure of tuberculosis while a victim 
of the disease himself; how Pasteur 
traced the cause of infections while 
semiparalyzed; how Clara Barton 
fought for the Red Cross through ill- 
ness and old age; how Florence 
Nightingale organized the hospitals 
of England from her own bed of 
pain; how Pope Pius XI defied three 
dictators from a wheel chair. 

Victims of self pity can be told 
the tales of all these heroic people 
and yet it doesn’t help them at all 
for they are too far gone. Self pity, 
like cancer, can only be cured in its 
initial stages. Like most diseases its 
real hope lies in prevention. Real 
danger reposes in the fact that it 
can become contagious. Children 
brought up in a home where one or 
both parents suffer from it may 
catch it. 

Grandma Barrow is a nice old 
lady, but she has suffered invalidism 
nearly all of her natural life, be- 
cause she heard a doctor tell her 
mother when she was a small child 
that she was delicate. She had 
heard her mother cry out in protest, 
“Why does a child so young have to 
be afflicted?” Her mother then pro- 
ceeded to make up to her for her 
physical inadequacy. The result was 
that Grandma Barrow never enjoyed 
a well day during her long life that 
could have been filled with active 
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pursuits. She was resting on a 
couch when she should have been out 
walking in the crisp air. She magni- 
fied every pain and every symptom 
that ever attacked her, making her 
husband’s life a misery and making 
neurotics out of her children. Being 
afraid of life herself, she passed on 
the ailment to her offspring. 

Parents should be on the lookout 
to prevent self pity from taking root 
in their children. When a little one 
falls and gets a bump, if the bump 
is kissed, the floor paddled and a few 
minutes of fun and laughter in- 
dulged in, no mental harm is done to 
the child. If, however, the child is 
coddled and sympathized with in a 
maudlin manner the first tendrils of 
self pity are being implanted in the 
little one. 4 

During the process of bringing up 
a family, parents have many oppor- 
tunities for using the pruning shears 
on growths of self pity in their chil- 
dren. Even the most vigilant and 
understanding parent however can 
fail to eradicate all traces of self 
pity in certain children. They need 
the help of teachers and especially 
of doctors. 

Doctors can do a great deal to up- 
root or prevent self pity in their 
patients. Every doctor is plagued 
with hypochondriacs. There might 
not be so many of them if physicians 
would be more honest with them and 
tell them that they have no physical 
ailments. With the scarcity of doc- 
tors today, there is no excuse for 
soliciting business from people with 
money and only imaginary ailments. 

Persons who have real and serious 
ailments can be guarded against de- 
veloping self pity by wise physicians. 
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A chest specialist of our acquaint- 
ance had a pretty young patient of 
24 suffering from tuberculosis. The 
long months in bed brought on a 
case of self sympathy until the doc- 
tor told her bluntly, “I expect to 
cure your lung, but science has not 
as yet discovered a cure for self 


pity. Once you allow it to take pos- } 


session of you you will serve a life 
sentence. Suppose you fill your days 
by doing something constructive, in 
studying and writing poetry per- 
haps.” 

“T hate poetry,” the girl retorted. 
Yet she learned to write it and the 
day arrived when she published what 
she wrote and was paid for it. This 
doctor has since “developed” two 
other poets whose work appears fre- 
quently in local newspapers. Others 
he has “put through college” while 
in bed. In all tubercular sanitoriums 
patients are compelled to adopt 
some form of study or develop some 
skill which they may possess, such 
as painting, needlework, etc. I 
know one young G.I. who made his 
mother two beautiful rugs while in 
the hospital. 

Some cases of self pity are de 
veloped because of poverty. “I 
never had a chance,” is a frequent 
excuse for failure. “If I could have 
gone to college—” one young man 
began to whine to a judge in a plea 
for sympathy, until the judge 
snapped back, “We have an evening 
college in this city, young man.” 

Oftentimes a few well chosen 
words with an ironic sting from 
parent, doctor, teacher, employer or 
superior, will serve to check the im- 
pulse of self pity in one who is be 
ginning to indulge in it. 
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Self pity was one fault which 
America’s first citizen saint, Mother 
Francis Xavier Cabrini would not 
tolerate from her spiritual daughters 
or her patients. She always lashed 
out against it. On one occasion a 
young nun who was to accompany 


through an orgy of self pity while 
telling her parents good-bye at the 
dock. 

“If you feel that sorry for your- 
self, Sister, you are not coming with 
me,” Mother Cabrini ruled firmly, 
adding, “God would not want that 





her to the United States, went 
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much sacrifice from you.” 


Milwaukee: A young girl came home from her 4th grade 
class several weeks ago and reported to her parents that 
she was learning the Battle Hymn of the Republicans. 


A small whirlwind whipped off a woman’s 
hat in Queenstown, South Africa. Dismayed, 
she watched the hat disappear over the 
rooftops. She gave it up for lost, but was 
delighted, when she reached her home a 
dozen blocks away, to find it caught in her 
own garden hedge. 





The five children of Joseph Brochu, Ro- 
chester, N. H., were afflicted with a heredity 
condition known as corneal dystrophy that 
dimmed their vision gradually until they 
could see only blurs. But all of their eye- 
sight was restored by surgeons who per- 
formed delicate corneal transplants using 
healthy corneas to fashion clear “windows” 
for their clouded eyes. 





Willard Ott, Chillicothe, O., didn’t have 
to call the fire department when his house 
caught fire. All he had to do was scoop up 
water from the floor and dash it on the 
burning walls. His home had been flooded 
when Scioto River went over its banks. 
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Every newsstand in town is piled high 


7 with a dazzling array of colorful maga- 
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zines to suit the taste of every kind of 
reader. In the face of such competition 
you may wonder why we go on hoping 
that people will continue to buy and read 
the GRAIL. This is our answer. 


WE ARE SURE OF THESE THINGS 





RELIGION is not an aspect of life but the very heart 
and core of it. Apart from religion it is impossible to 
see the whole of any subject or event... 


LITURGY, that is, the worship of God in the Mass, 
sacraments, and sacramentals, should occupy first 
place in the life of every Christian... 


THE CHRISTIAN cannot live an isolated spiritual life. 
He must be a living, apostolic member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ... 


THE FAMILY is the basic unit of society. In the family 
the individual reaches the fullest development of his 
personality. A nation is as strong, as happy, and as 
good as its families... 


FREE NATIONS will eventually lose their God-given 
freedom unless their citizens take an active interest 
in government... 


PEACE and a just social order will be achieved only 
insofar as Christian social principles are lived. 
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BECAUSE these basic principles of Christian living are 
ignored or side-stepped by most of the current means 
of communication which form public opinion: newspa- 
pers, magazines, movies, radio and television programs 


OUR PURPOSE IN PUBLISHING THE GRAIL 


is to provide a truly Catholic monthly for the family, a 
magazine that puts first things first and applies Christian 
principles to modern living in a way that Is interesting, 
instructive, and inspiring. There will be: 
ARTICLES ON ® the worship of God in Christian life 
® family living and domestic problems 
® social and political questions 
® literature, art, and drama 
STORIES OF ©® interesting people from real life 

. © fiction that interprets life in a real- 

istic Christian way 


REVIEWS OF ©® current movies that are worth seeing 
® current books that are worth reading 


SOME of the articles, especially the ones on religious 
topics, will be written by priests. Most of the stories 
and articles, especially the ones on family life and 
social problems, will be written by competent laymen. 


ALL of the articles and all of the stories will be for 
family readers. We have no objections if priests and 
nuns read the Grail. That's their business. But first, last, 
end always, the Grail is a magazine for the Christian 
family. 


If you agree with us on the need for such a magazine 
why not send us the name and address of friends who 
might be interested. We will be glad to send them a 
sample copy. Or, better still, show them your copy, 
and point out the things you think they ought to see. 


Editors 
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Abbey Newsmonth 


Dec. 5th It was the eve of St. 
Nicholas, and in the 


monastic court yard the monks 


gathered around the holly tree to 
sing Christmas carols and await 
the arrival of good “St. Nicholas.” 
Soon “St. Nicholas” 
the scene. 


appeared on 
Krampus, a little red 
devil followed after the. “saint” 
hoping to punish those who had 
been bad. The good “saint” 
watched, however, that none re- 
ceived the blows of the demon’s 
switch. After a few words, “St. 
Nicholas” rewarded all the monks 
with a stick of candy and then took 


his leave to go elsewhere. The 
jolly saint lighted the spark of the 
Christmas spirit in the hearts of 
all ...a spirit that would ever grow 
brighter as Christmas approached. 
12th In the late afternoon 

news reached the Abbey 
that Brother Maurus  Villinger, 
0.S8.B. of our Abbey had just passed 
to his eternal reward. Born in 
Switzerland on October 23, 1872, 
he was a stepbrother of our late 
Father Joseph who died in 1928. 
Brother came to America and St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey about the year 
1886. Brother first studied for the 
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priesthood, but later decided to be- 
come a lay Brother. In 1887, the 
_ year of the great fire here at the 
Abbey, Brother became a Candi- 
_ date and was assigned to the work 
of caring for the Seminarians’ 
housing quarters, then temporarily 
located in the village because of the 
fire. Brother Maurus was professed 
June 24, 1891. He had served the 
community well by assisting in the 
kitchen and acting as house- 
brother. He also was assigned to 
work at St. Joseph’s Abbey, then 
newly founded in Louisiana. Later 
he helped out at Jasper College. 
| For some years Brother had been 
| staying at a sanitorium in St. Louis 
where he spent the last days of his 
life. The funeral took place several 
days later here at the Abbey. 















The farmers from the 
neighboring vicinity met 
here fore their annual Harrison 
Township meeting. One meeting 
was held on the eve of the 13th 
while two others took place the 
morning and afternoon of the next 
day. A picnic lunch was enjoyed 
by everyone at noon. 

Father Justin Snyder, who had 
been absent from the monastery 
for several months because of ill- 
ness, returned from South Dakota 
today. His health is still not too 
good but he manages to get along 
quite well—even though he must 
use a cane ... and the elevator. 
Death again struck one 
of our ranks this 
time our oldest member in the com- 
munity, good old Brother Philip 


13th 







20th 





Brother Philip 
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Ketterer. He died at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary in Louisville, Ky., after 
pneumonia had set ‘in; following an 
operation. Pictures ‘and _ stories 
about him have appeared time and 
again in this publication. Brother 
was born way back in 1857 on 
February 3rd in Sasbach, Baden, 
Germany. He came to the Abbey 
May 19,‘1873, and was invested as 
a Brother Novice on the following 
December 24th. Bishop Martin 
Marty of the Dakotas was then 
Abbot of St. Meinrad. One year 
later in 1874 young “Johnny” made 
Profession, and received the: name 
of Philip. This latter event took 
place under Prior Fintan Mund- 
wiler (who later became the second 
Abbot of our monastery). Most of 
Brother’s labors took place in the 
Abbey Kitchen ... when he was 


here, for he was assigned to vari- 
ous places: Standing Rock, North 
Dakota—1878-1881; St. Peter’s Rec- 


tory, 


Belleville, Ill., — 1883-1888; 









































Stephan, South Dakota — 1889- 
1895; Jasper Parish, Jasper, Ind.— 
1896-1898; and finally Marmion, 
Aurora, Ill.—1934-1935. Another 
event in Brother Philip’s life was 
his acceptance as a citizen of these 
United States in 1924. Up to about 
two years ago Brother had a large 
flower garden in one of the court 
yards of the Abbey—now always 
referred to as Brother Philip’s 
Court. Some of the most beautiful 
flowers adorned this garden ... 
probably because Brother always 
worked with a tool in one hand and 
a@ rosary in the other. Jubilees had 
become an ordinary occurrence in 
the life of this venerable old 
brother for he saw five of them: 
25th, 50th, 60th, 70th, and 75th of 


















his Religious Profession! 93, when 
he died, he was the oldest monk 
in age, as well as the oldest in 
years of Profession as a Bene- 
dictine monk in our American- 
Swiss Congregation (consisting of 
nine monasteries with a sum total 
of 724 members). We shall miss 
Brother’s “public” prayers most of 
all. He used to pray aloud for the 
Lord to take him from this world 
saying: “How long, O Lord, how 
long?” One day, not too long ago, 
he added: “Can’t you do it, Lord? 
or won’t you?” A smile came 
across our faces when we heard 
him, but today ... well, we know 
—those words did it. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

—Nicholas Schmidt, O.S.B. 





Our Lady’s Slave 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 





This is the story of St. Louis Grignon De Mont- 
fort who was canonized in 1947. He is the 
author of the well-known True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. OUR LADY'S SLAVE has been 
chosen by the Don Bosco Teen Agers Book Club, 
conducted by The Thomas More Association in 
Chicago. Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. $2.50. 





ANNOUNCEMENT: This year we will again publish the special vocation 
issue, Follow Christ. Copies will be ready March 1. 25¢ 


ORDER FROM THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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The Servant of Ged, 
Brother Meinrad 


In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accerdingly our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select outstanding 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to The Grail Office. 


@ Whatever favors I have asked of 
Brother Meinrad have been granted. 
I am truly grateful for his help. 
B.T.H., Ind. 

I promised publication if through 
prayers to Brother Meinrad the evi- 
dence of an operation proved non- 
malignancy. The operation turned 
out to be a very minor one with no 
malignancy present. I am grateful 
for Brother Meinrad’s intercession. 

E.S., Wash. 

Please publish a note to the effect 
that Brother Meinrad has helped two 
friends of mine through serious ill- 
nesses. Mrs. E.Y.G., Texas 






I would like to thank Brother 
Meinrad for negative X-rays when 
every indication seemed to point to 
the opposite. Brother Meinrad has 
obtained many other favors for me. 

B.B., Wis. 


Enclosed find a check which I 
promised for Masses for Brother 
Meinrad’s canonization. My son had 
a terrible pain in his back and after 
doctoring him for over a week with 
no results I layed a picture of 
Brother Meinrad on him and asked 
Brother Meinrad to relieve the pain. 
Within a few minutes he fell asleep 
and the pain has not bothered him 
since. I feel it was only through the 
help of Brother Meinrad that he 
was relieved and I want to thank 
him for that favor and for many 
others. Mrs. F.S., Ky. 
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BY CONRAD LOUIS, O.S.B. 


Sundays of Lent 


HE Lenten Missal is a large one, 
because with the coming of 
Lent Mother Church begins the most 
strenuous session of her year. No 
longer content with one Gospel for 
each week, she presents Christ to us 
in a different gospel for each day of 
the season. 


The Sunday Gospels remain, how- 
ever, the pivotal points of her pro- 
gram, and they record the big steps 
in the steady evolving of her teach- 
ing of perfection. Her great lesson 
for Lent can be learned from the 
Sunday Masses and their gospels. 


The Gréat Lesson 


One of the chief aims of the 
Church in the season of Lent is to 
impress her children with the seri- 
ousness with which Our Lord took 
His teaching and presentation of the 
Christian way of life. He was ready 
to give His life to prove the serious 
and indispensable character of His 
Message and mission. If we are to 
learn of Him and follow Him, as we 
professed we would with the shep- 
herds at Christmas and the kings at 
Epiphany, we must take His teach- 
ing just as seriously as He did. The 
Christian way of life is a thing 
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worth sacrificing ourselves for even 
unto death if necessary. There was 
a suggestion of this big lesson in the 
Mass of the Sunday after Christmas 
in the prophecy of Simeon. 


Sacrifice must always be the true 
test of faith and love. Struggle, 
trial, and battle for Christ and the 
spirituality He taught is the real 
test of our appreciation and love 
for Him. But who desires struggle, 
toil, and battle to death? It is with 
a feeling close to reluctance that we 
plunge into the observance of Lent. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil 
try to dissuade us and find excuses 
for us. But we know we must be- 
gin; so haltingly and defensively we 
do begin (First Sunday), getting 
our bearings after a while (Second 
Sunday), we soon move to the of- 
fensive (Third Sunday) and shortly 
have victory in sight (Fourth Sun- 
day). 

On the Defensive 


As Lent begins, it seems that we 
are on the defensive. Most of the 


prayers have us huddled under God’s 
protecting wings (Introit, Gradual, 
Offertory, 


We 
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and Communion). 














hope God will shield us from the foe. 
It seems so hard—even dangerous !— 
to give up comforts, relaxation, rec- 
reation so badly needed by our 
nervous generation; and we need the 
extra food; those extra minutes 
needed to go to daily Mass fill up 
our minimum of sleep! The devil 
says it’s foolish to carry on so. He 
is quite bold. In the gospel of the 
Mass we see him so bold as to 
thrice tempt Christ Himself. 

But Christ resisted him and put 
him in his place. The devil tried to 
deter Christ from His _ teaching 
course of three years and its climax 
in His Passion and Death. He 
wanted Christ to be selfish and per- 
sonal about His mission. The devil 
argues like this: “The lesson may be 
important, but you don’t have to try 
that hard, you don’t have to kill 
yourself teaching it, it doesn’t have 
to be the perfect lesson. You can 
take it easy and have some bodily 
comfort, you can compromise and 
go half and half with me. God 
doesn’t want you to hurt yourself.” 

But Jesus was not deterred, and 
we must learn of Him. He taught 
us at the price of His life that ease 
and comfort, pride and selfishness, 
even worry or overconfidence must 
not block us from a good Lent. A 
determined stand must be made to 
watch and love with Christ even on 
Calvary at times. This stand begins 
with the restoration that comes 
through the Lenten Sacraments as 
they cleanse away the old soft, 
sensual, selfish man (See to what 
extent in the Epistle!) and initiate 
us more fully into the spirit of 
Christ and His charity (Postcom- 
munion). 
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My Beloved Son 


The strong doctrine of the first 
week of Lent needs some thoughts 
of encouragement and persuasion to 
make it more palatable. As we 
have our eyes on the rough way 
and our shoulders to the yoke, 
Mother Church has us pause and 
look up to see the goal and pledge 
for our work and toil: the glorious- 
ly transfigured Christ! We cannot 
go wrong with Him as guide. He 
is God. His way is perfect! Our 
strength which was so taxed (Col- 
lect) is recovered. There He stands, 
more perfect than Moses or Elias, 
the greatest teacher of them all. 
And the Father says of Him: “Here 
is the only One Who ever really 
pleased Me. He is the only One 
Who ever fully revealed the divine 
plan of life. Hear Him. Learn of 
Him for He alone teaches the true 
way to happy living in the home, 
family, and social world (especially 
by His teaching on justice, purity, 
and charity—as shown by St. Paul 
in the Epistle). Thus we are en- 
couraged to learn of Him and go on 
keeping our Lenten resolutions. We 
even begin to love them (Offertory), 
because we know that keeping them 
is a pledge of His good favor and 
blessing (Secret). 
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To the Offensive 


We are so much encouraged by 
our progress in sacrifice that with 
Christ as our leader we boldly take 
the offensive. Love makes sacrifice 
easier (Introit). Our prayers, fast- 
ing, and charity in imitation of 
Christ literally throw the devil out 
of our lives as Jesus threw him out 
of the lives of the possessed people 
in His day. When Jesus comes, the 
devil runs (Collect)! There is a 
stronger than he now. He is Christ 
in us. We no longer fear. 


The closing words of the Gospel 
have a thought for us that is usual- 
ly lost in their brevity. When the 
Pharisees challenged Our Lord as a 
collaborator with the devil, He bold- 
ly took them on and evidently with 
considerable show of composure, 
strength, and _ spirit completely 
routed them as He had the devils. 
He made a strong impression on the 
people. One lady broke out in an 
acclamation of His appearance, 
manner, and forcefulness. Jesus im- 
mediately shows another side of His 
charming personality when He smil- 
ingly tells the lady that although He 
is pleased by the compliment to Him 
and His Mother, nevertheless, He 
would prefer if she would be not so 
much impressed by what He looks 
like as by what He says. 


Too often we tend to make re- 
ligion a thing of sentiment and pie- 
tistic reverie. It is rather a way 
of life proven in charity and sacri- 
fice, loyalty and obedience to God 
and His laws. Being a Christian 
means to strive toward being kind, 
thoughtful, considerate, and not com- 
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plaining, not being resentful, bitter, 
and acrid (Epistle). Lent takes 
some of the softness out of us and 
our religion and makes us real 
Christians. 

Now we are ready to make the 
most of our Lenten opportunities. 
We will go on and learn Lent’s les- 
sons, even the hardest. With 
Christ’s strong right hand to protect 
us (Collect) and always a little more 
of His courage in our hearts (Post- 
communion) we are neither afraid 
of the dangers of the flesh, the 
world, and the devil nor of the 
sacrifices necessary for our growth 
in virtue and Christ. 


Rejoice, You in Sorrow 


The Fourth Sunday is a good ex- 
ample of the Church’s teaching 
technique. Having fought our way 
through Lent, we are now at the 
halfway mark and are ready for the 
climax of our study, as it is also 
the climax of His teaching for our 
imitation: His Passion and Death. 
As a halt for catching our breath 
for the big push and a last replenish- 
ment of our strength, Mother 
Church gives us Laetare Sunday. 

The day is joyful, the vestments 
bright and rose-hued, the music fes- 
tive! All this is to encourage us for 
the struggle ahead (and perhaps to 
give us a rest after the rough times 
behind). The Gospel tells us the 
message of the Mass so beautifully. 
What could be more fitting for the 
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situation than a gospel of the multi- 
plication of the loaves? Jesus is 
miraculously replenishing our 
strength and building us up for the 
ordeal of Passiontide. The strength 
He gives is His Own, the Eucharist, 
Himself. It is the Eucharist of this 
Mass. It is the Eucharist of the 
Mass before and during all times 
of trial and difficulty. 

It takes courage and strength to 
follow Christ to Calvary if only in 
thought and study. That’s why so 
few do it. It takes courage because 
we know that Calvary is His great 
lesson to teach and our great lesson 
to learn. This must be our strength 
when sickness, disease, polio, or 
cancer come; when death strikes our 
home, our family, especially our 
children; when strain, worry, pover- 
ty come to a large family; when 
marriage or religious life bring 
sacrifice, separation, persecution, 
and all the burdens of martyrdom— 
in all these Christ is our strength. 
In fact, the Church is teaching us 
here the secret of the martyrs. It 
is the Mass, the lesson of Christ and 
His Passion. Did He not say: “Un- 



























less you take up your cross daily 
and follow me, you cannot be my 
disciples.” 


Lent has been preparing us to 
take these words as the most serious 
but most normal Christian truth. 
Thought on them is our principal 
Lenten meditation, and our Lent 
will be as good as the resolutions we 
make from our meditations, and 
KEEP. 

The Eucharist is particularly 
sweet to those who love and serve 
even in trial and sorrow (Offertory). 
It should be so, since the Bread of 
Strength was given to us by Him 
Who loved most in His trial and 
sorrow (Prayer at Consecration). 


The Church closes this four-week 
period of introduction to the Pas- 
sion with the prayer that we will 
seriously offer ourselves to carry out 
faithfully all the opportunities for 
sacrifice that may come, and thus 
faithfully try to live the life of 
charity with Christ in keeping with 
the lesson and power of the Holy 
Mysteries we celebrate (Postcom- 
munion). 


Don't stick your neck out! 


Play life safe, and you'll keep out of harm. Be careful, 
be cautious, and you'll never die on St. Helena. Your fail- 
ure is measured by your aspirations. Aspire not, and you 
cannot fail. Joan of Arc was burned at the stake. Let us 
all live snugly...and life will be little more than a thick 
gelatinous stream of comfortability and ignorance. 


Myles Connolly 
THE GRAIL 
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‘Now look here, wolf!" Francis began “we 
have had enough of your frightful behavior!"’ 


But the children won't ever get enough of the delightful story of 
ST. FRANCIS and the WOLF OF GUBBIO. They'll want to hear it and 
look at it again and again. It's a small book, but every page is delight- 
fully illustrated in five colors. $1.50. 


OTHER NEW GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


WATCHWORDS OF THE SAINTS by Christopher O'Brien $2.00. 

Many of the Saints have uttered wise words that if taken to heart 
will improve one’s daily life. In this book there is a wise word from 
a Saint for each day in the year. Spiral-bound, this book easily stays 
open. 

DRUMS OF DESTINY by Harold W. Sandberg $2.00. 

Youth ever thrills to an Indian story. Here we have the story of 
Kateri, the Lily of the Mohawks. It is as much a story for the boys as 
for the girls. Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. 

BERTA HUMMEL by Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. $3.50. 

We had hoped to have this book ready by Christmas, but its delay 
brings it forth in the new year. There are 17 pages of illustrations of 
Berta Hummel and her art. 


Order from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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THUNDER AND TEARS 


by Geoffrey Gaughan, O.5.B. 


Who was this saint, whose tears 
so moved God that He opened the 
flood gates of heaven and thus 
prevented her brother from return- 
ing to his monastery? 


CHOLASTICA knew that she 

was going to die, and she 
wept. She wasn’t afraid of death; 
she had lived with it daily before 
her eyes for many years. But 
now that the time was approach- 
ing, she desired one last earthly 
favor of her Lord—that she could 
spend this night speaking of the 
joys of the heavenly life with her 
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brother Benedict, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino. 

She wept. She had asked Bene- 
dict to stay with her in the tiny 
cottage near the monastery gate 
and to speak with her of God and 
the unseen reward that He has 
prepared for those who love Him. 
She had asked her brother with 
the winsome smile of a twin sis- 
ter, but he had refused. Now she 
had asked her God with the tears 
of a saint, and He could not re- 
fuse. 

Hearing her brother’s refusal, 
the holy woman clasped her hands 
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together upon the table, and bow- 
ing her head upon them she 
prayed to Almighty God. And as 
the soft, silver tear drops slipped 
down her cheeks, the sky that had 
been serene and cloudless all day 
began to darken, and a deep- 
throated growl of thunder sound- 
ed in the distance. Bellowing and 
spouting from puffed cheeks, the 
storm came rolling down the val- 
ley, rumbling between the hills 
like a giant roused from sleep. 

At the sound of the first scat- 
tered drops of rain pelting down 
upon the roof, Scholastica raised 
her head and with eyes sparkling 
a message of triumph, she smiled 
serenely at her bewildered brother. 
She did not speak, but sat listen- 
ing to the heaving sheets of rain 
that lashed against the cottage 
roof. It was raining, gloriously 
and madly raining with the fury 
and intent that only the Creator 
of the heavens could muster. Let 
him go now. Let Benedict return 
to his monastery if he dared. She 
had asked him to remain and 
speak of God in His heaven. But 
he had refused. Now One mighti- 
er than even the Abbot of Monte 
Cassino made him stay. 

Benedict caught the subdued 
note of irony in his sister’s voice 
as she archly continued as though 
they had not been interrupted— 
“And you were saying, my dear 
brother, that our Almighty Father 
can not deny to His little ones the 
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slightest—.” But the Abbot 
smiled. After all who has ever 
outwitted a twin sister—and such 
a sister, whom even the Lord 
could not refuse. 


The next day, the venerable 
woman returned to her cloister 
and the man of God to his Mon- 
astery. It was three days after 
that night spent in holy conversa- 
tion about God and His glories, 
that Benedict, while standing in 
his cell, saw in a vision the soul 
of his sister depart out of her 
body and ascend in the form of a 
dove, entering the mansions of 
heaven. Rejoicing much at her 
great glory and giving thanks to 
God Almighty, he announced her 
death to the brethren. They 
brought her body to the monastery 
and placed it in the tomb that 
Benedict himself was soon to oc- 
cupy. 

Who was this saint, at whose 
tears God was moved to open the 
flood gates of heaven and thus 
prevent her brother from return- 
ing to his monastery? Who was 
this virgin, Scholastica, who found 
refuge in tears—not tears of re- 
morse or of pain, but of hope and 
of joy? Who was she? She was 
simply the twin sister of St. 
Benedict, the Father of the Bene- 
dictine family. All that we know 
of her life is related in the simple 
tale told above. 
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But in this brief encounter there 
can be found the germ of a story, 
the story of a life spent quietly, in 
obscurity, buried with Christ in 
God. With her tears this humble 
virgin called forth the Almighty 
power of God to interrupt the 
course of nature and to send thun- 
der and rain crashing down from 
a cloudless sky. What was the 
power of this woman who with 
her tears could so move God? 


The answer is to be found in the 
silence of her life, this very si- 
lence that speaks more than the 
collected histories of the world. 
Scholastica is not a saint who can 
be easily understood by moderns. 
We have no record that she was 
greatly attached to this or that 
devotion, that she was honored 
by visions, that she foretold or 
warned the world of terrible 
events in the hidden future. She 
was simply the virgin Scholastica 
who lived so intimately familiar 
with her God that He listened to 
and could not refuse her child- 
like plea of tears. 


In this age of advertisement and 
self-exhibitionism, the  self-im 
posed hiddenness, the conscious 
obscurity of this saint seems to 
spell rather a message of intro- 
version and flight from society 
than the deep, solid, God-founded 
faith of a soul so totally dedicated 
to her Lord, that she chose to be 
unnoticed so long as she was not 
cut off from the fire of His warm- 
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ing gaze. We moderns, even in 
our religion and apostolate, are 
somewhat awed by this odd ar- 
rangement of values, this placing 
of the First One first. Union with 
Him and absorption in His life 
and plan, we grant, are para- 
mount; they have top priority. 
But we seldom put them first. We 
willingly agree that nothing 
should be preferred to God and 
His glory, that He is the begin- 
ning as well as the end of our 
sanctification, that without Him 
it would be bette- for us had we 
never been than to be as we 
are. But in the press of daily ac- 
tivity, in the maelstrom of our as- 
pirations and endeavors, we for- 
get, and we begin to rely on our- 
selves and the puny power of our 
love for Him. 


Perhaps it was for this reason 
that God sent Therese with her 
little way into the twentieth cen- 
tury, to reemphasize the timeless 
truth of the prime importance of 
childlike surrender and absorption 
in God our Father. Centuries be- 
fore, Scholastica said it simply, 
voicing the constant and intimate 
companionship she enjoyed with 
God. “I asked you to stay,” she 
said to Benedict, “and you would 
not hear me. I asked my Lord, and 
He heard me.” 


In this age of tears, our tears 
are perhaps the greatest unsolved 
mystery of our time. What is the 
value of tears, what is the savor 
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of salt in tears that gives them 
importance? All over the world 
tears are shed, countless, bitter, 
anguished tears of sorrow, hate 
and despair. What is their value? 
In our eyes, none—and that is the 
tragedy of our tears. 

Scholastica wept, but her tears 
were not the aimless, hopeless 
tears of stifled pain, nor impotent 
hate, nor clutching despair. Hers 
were the tears of hope, a hope 
aimed at an end, powered by love 
and reaching out in supplication. 
Hers were not the tears of one 
abandoned, but of one who clings 
to a stronger than she. 

In this single known episode of 
her life, we find Scholastica weep- 
ing, the next instant radiantly 
smiling. Perhaps this is the other 
message she whispers to us across 
the silence of the ages—that tears 
and smiles are cousins once re- 
moved, that they are closely akin, 





and follow in each other’s foot 
steps. 

For Christians, laughter is the 
twin of tears. Their tears, either 
of pain or of sorrow or of suppli- 
cation, are born of a hope, a hope 
grounded upon the deep-cast pil- 
ings of God’s love. It isn’t their 
love for God that they count on, 
but His love for them. in His love 
they find relief and refuge and 
reward. For He is their strength; 
their very weakness demands His 
strength. And ever united to Him, 
they live in His strength; their 
weakness is wed to His strength. 

So the tears of Scholastica were 
but a prelude to her smile. Across 
fourteen centuries she calls to us 
this double lesson—that her holi- 
ness lay in her hidden, faceless 
burial with Christ in God, and 
that tears have value if they are 
favored with the salt of God’s 
love. 


IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS... 


send us your new address at least a month before you 
move, because it takes about four weeks to complete 
a change of address on your Grail subscription. Be 
sure to send us your old address with the new one. 


Please notify: The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Sometimes during the Rosary the presence 
of the Lord is almost tangibly felt . . . and 
then again, we hope He is too busy watch- 
ing the sparrows fall to see the children’s 
shenanigans. 


Our Family Rosary 


by Mary Emma Mellen 


HE sign outside the kitchen door 
at our home in Pennsylvania 
says DINNER TIME. It’s a small sign, 
hand made and doesn’t mean that 
the Mellens have started taking in 
boarders. It means prayers are in 
progress, and the family must not be 
disturbed. During the long summer 
vacation, every time we settled down 
to say our Rosary after dinner, a 
shrill voice would yell, “Come on out, 
John,” or “Ann, let’s swing in the 
swing.” At the first call the Rosary 
would be forgotten and the children 
would thunder from the room like a 
stampede of cattle. Even when we 
dragged them back, they were 
restive and impatient to get back to 
play. When it’s time to wash hands 
and pour milk, some one hangs up 
the sign and the neighbor children 
have learned not to interrupt. 
Several years ago, an addition to 
the family made more room impera- 
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tive. We acquired a larger house 
with an even larger mortgage and 
then began a siege of sickness. The 
need for a little Divine assistance 
was so obvious that we began the 
Family Rosary. It wasn’t so suc- 
cessful at first. The three youngest 
were especially hopeless. The baby 
did her best to drown out the “Hail 
Mary’s” with her own coos and 
gurgles. Two-year-old Peggy, prov- 
ing that she could say the Rosary 
as well as anybody else answered in 
a piercing soprano, but her re- 
sponse invariably was “Jack be 
nimble, Jack be quick, Jack jumped 
over the candlestick,” or some other 
nursery rhyme. Joe was still at the 
stage where his Sign of the Cross 
resembled a windmill and his contri- 
butions to prayers were more of a 
distraction than a help. 

The decades were interrupted by 
the phone, quick trips to the bath- 
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room, changing diapers, and the 
hopelessly human natures of five 
small children. The two older ones 
had been exposed to the teaching of 
the good nuns at school and provided 
some encouragement. John the first- 
born, has learned to race through 
an Ave with incredible speed. The 
fourth graders must have prayers 
just before lunch and recess. He 
would never be in that much of a 
hurry to get down to spelling or 
arithmetic. On the other hand, Ann 
is still in the stage where she has to 
think about every word. If John 
goes so fast we can hardly keep up 
with him, we certainly have ample 
time for meditation on Ann’s decade. 


There were some evenings when 
unexpected guests or a meeting for 
the head of the house postponed the 
Rosary and times when it was for- 
gotten. But we began again in a 
blaze of glory when Father Pat 
Peyton spoke eloquently at a huge 
meeting on the blessings of the 
family Rosary. The children made 
posters at school and Father urged 
Family Prayer in his sermons. 
There were signs on cars, on busses, 
and even a huge billboard on a main 
street proclaiming, “The Family 
that Prays together, stays together.” 
We were swept into a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm for our own private devo- 
tion and haven’t skipped a night 
since. Sometimes our guests say it 
with us; many times we’ve said the 
Rosary on a trip or coming home 
from a summer picnic or while the 
baby was being fed, but always we 
say it. ' 

Sometimes the presence of the 
Lord is an almost tangible thing as 
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our infants bow their heads. Then 
again, we hope He is too busy watch- 
ing sparrows fall to see their she- 
nanigans. It says in the Bible, 
“where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” and perhaps we 
make up in quantity what we lack 
in quality. 


Would it be better to wait until 
all the children are school age and 
our family resembled the pious look- 
ing gatherings on the Family 
Rosary posters? We think not. 
Even if we don’t manage to achieve 
perfect devotion, we hope that the 
children will accept prayer as part 
of their daily lives and keep it there. 
Like all parents, we want the best 
for our children. What finer gift 
could we provide than the habit of 
the daily Rosary? 


We do have evenings now and 
then when we manage to say our 
Rosary with only baby Patricia’s 
cooing to interrupt the cadence of 
our prayers. At times like these we 
ean see the beginning of real devo- 
tion stirring in the souls of our 
children but it rarely lasts long 
enough for us to develop any paren- 
tal pride. I usually remember the 
time the little angels were behaving 
their very best and I fell shamefully 
and disgracefully asleep sitting bolt 
upright in my chair before we hit 
the second decade. 







































By Adolph Schalk 


TV what’gt | 


ELEVISION as a medium of 

communication is receiving a 
good deal of praise and a good 
deal of criticism since it has 
reached the public a few years 
ago. 

Well, who is right? Is televi- 
sion good or isn’t it? 

You may as well ask if a car is 
good or bad. If you look at the 
number of traffic deaths and in- 
juries each year, the case for au- 
tomobiles looks mighty weak. But 
when you look at the other side of 
the story and see how much good 
people have from the use of auto- 
mobiles, it is a different story. 

The case for television is not 
quite the same because evidence 
to date seems to show that its bad 
points outweigh its good points, 
but nevertheless you can’t say 
television is all wrong, either. 

What is television? It is a de- 
vice that controls light waves in 
such a way that by means of it 
people in one location can see 
what is going on in another lo- 
cation. And no one can say there 
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is anything wrong about that. 

Many priests and educators and 
rabbis and ministers have spoken 
highly in favor of the medium. 
They point out that television 
makes it possible for people to 
see the whole world without leav- 
ing their living room, to visit 
famous cathedrals and libraries, to 
learn scientific things, or to be 
entertained without the bother or 
expense of going to a theater. 

One priest, who is the assistant 
superintendent of parochial schools 
in a mid-western city, praises tele- 
vision because, “It keeps the fami- 
ly at home at night, brings it 
closer together.” 

Others praise its educational 
features. E. M. Webster, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, spoke warmly 
in favor of television. “I think 
television is a wonderful educa- 
tional medium,” he said, “and 
equally as wonderful in the field of 
entertainment.” 

But elsewhere in the country 
are those who see grave dangers 
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in the use of television. 

A survey of West Coast tele- 
vision made by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association for Better Ra- 
dio and Television made a startl- 
ing discovery. In one week the 
association found that TV shows 
contained: 91 murders, seven 
holdups, three kidnapings, ten 
thefts, four burglaries, two cases 
of arson, two jailbreaks, one ex- 
plosion (15 or 20 dead), and two 
suicides. 

One psychological show was too 
gruesome for a monitor making 
the test, so he turned it off. 

A housewife who does not have 
a TV set tells about her 6-year- 
old son: 

“He keeps running to the homes 
of other children who have tele- 
vision sets. He is so filled up 
With all those shooting stories 
that he does nothing but go around 
‘shooting’ people all the time. He 
doesn’t make up his own games 
anymore like he used to. The 
teal shock was when he saw an 
item in the newspaper about a 
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man who was shot. Pointing to 
the picture he said, ‘Good, they 
shot him!’ ” 

A school teacher who teaches 
fourth grade has similar difficul- 
ties. 

“I guess about 30 percent of the 
children in my class have tele- 
vision sets,” she said. “And I 
think I can safely say that 60 
per cent see television shows quite 
often. 

“In my experience television is 
a definite hardship on the pupils 
and on the parents. It disrupts 
the home and makes it difficult 
for parents to get the children in 
bed on time. The children are 
sleepy and worn out when they go 
to school and their ability to con- 
centrate is definitely affected.” 

A report from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission shows 
that a large number of people are 
becoming more and more dissatis- 
fied with the “hawkers of horror 
on radio and television.” 

It has become quite common for 
a person entering a room where 
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a television show is playing to be 
greeted with an indignant 
“Shhh!” 

A member of the television staff 
of a TV station in Kansas City, 
Mo., suggests (quite seriously) 
that each TV set owner have a 
card printed with these words: 
“One moment please.” 

Then, explains the TV man, 
when guests arrive in the middle 
of an exciting play, the host could 
run to the door, hand the card to 
the callers and quickly return to 
his seat without missing too much 
of the program in progress. When 
the moment of suspense in the 
drama has passed, the host could 
then ask his visitors (if they are 
still around) if they want to 
watch the program or prefer to 
do something else. 

The TV man also suggests that 
guests consult the TV schedule be- 
fore making their call. 

As television sales skyrocket, 
soaring 1128 percent more than a 
year ago, ads for TV bend over 
backwards to keep the money roll- 
ing. 

A full-page newspaper ad that 
cost $2,000,000 and appeared in 
1,100 newspapers was featured by 
the American Television Dealers 
and Manufacturers Association re- 
cently. 

The ad showed a little girl cry- 
ing on her brother’s shoulder. 
“There are some things a son or 
daughter won’t tell you,” it read. 
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“Do you expect him to blurt out 
the truth—that he’s really a- 
shamed to be with the gang—he- 
cause he doesn’t see the television 
shows they see?...How can a 
little girl describe the bruise deep 
inside? ... Can you deny television 
to your family any longer?” 

To this sob story was added the 
words of Angelo Patri, whom 
many recognize as a child guid- 
ance expert: “Youngsters today 
need television for their morale as 
much as they need fresh air and 
sunshine for their health.” 


Protests raged from coast to 
coast against the ad. In Nashville, 
90 Methodist church leaders in- 
terrupted the convention to de- 
nounce the ad as a new low in 
advertising. “Should I go into 
debt in order that my children 
can see highlights of football, an 
ancient fourth-rate movie followed 
by a program of wrestling?” 


Meanwhile in New York, the 
people responsible for the ad 
glibly apologized and weakly ad- 
mitted that perhaps the ad was 
“too negative,” but their retrac- 
tion will never reach the millions 
who saw the original full-page ad, 
and the damage is already done. 


In Washington, D.C., a move 
ment is underway by educators to 
have a specific percentage of tele- 
vision channels set aside for the 
exclusive use of education. 

“This new and powerful medi- 
um,” said George Meany, secre- 
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tary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, “should not 
be handed over entirely to the ad- 
vertising industry as a sales me- 
dium. The government owes a 
greater obligation to the Ameri- 
can people. It should protect the 
nation’s children and its grown- 
ups from the over-commercializa- 
tion to which they are now sub- 
jected. The history of the last 25 
years has shown that radio has 
not played the great role educa- 
tionally that was expected of it.” 

But aside from the problem of 
programming TV, there is still 
the advertising that is poured at 
spectators on television itself. 
Without going into the tremen- 
dous adult advertising market on 
TV, it is sobering to note that 
there are 27 network radio pro- 
grams and 35 TV shows produced 
for children. 

The Hopalong Cassidy show 
alone has created a craze that 
involves 108 licensed manufac- 
turers of Hopalong Cassidy prod- 
ucts at the rate of $70 million a 
year. 

There is good reason to wonder 
about the advantages of television 
when children are nothing more 
than markets and the children’s 


programs are designed just to get 
every child to say, “Mommy, buy 
me—” 

Equally appalling is the fact 
that children who normally create 
their own entertainment, develop 
their faculties of imagination and 
initiative, and learn the give-and 
take of social life by playing 
games together, are too often seen 
hypnotized by the mysticism of 
the TV set, sitting for hours, 
limp and almost lifeless, with their 
eyes, their minds, their hearts, 
their desires (whetted by commer- 
cial products) and their whole be- 
ing focused on a curved glass win- 
dow through which they see what 
the merchants of the nation want 
them to see. 

The problem is not merely one 
of controlling the programs that 
are shown on television, but— 
more important—one of control- 
ling the children, lest they become 
slaves of passive living and vic- 
tims of desire. 

If there is any good in televi- 
sion—and there can be—let it be 
used within reason. If it is harm- 
ful to give too much food to the 
body, is it not far more poisonous 
to indulge in gluttony of the eyes 
and the imagination? 


Christianity is not a safe and secure retreat from pain, 
or persecution, or the cross. Accept Christ Jesus and you 
must also accept His passion in your life. 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


In this issue we introduce a new monthly 
feature ...the selection of the month's 
most recommendable film, based upon its 


by Seamus Fleming 


AM EXPECTED by the edit- 

ors, optimists that they are, 
to write my major review each 
month of a film outstanding in 
positive artistic and Christian val- 
ues. Frankly, this month, I am 
saved only by the appearance of 
the perennial Mr. Crosby and his 
latest opus, “Mr. Music.” There 
is not another late film on the 
market that has yet met my eye 
that meets the requirement. 

Bing does, however. As always, 
he is entertaining; as always, he 
is Christian, in his unostentatious 
way. The Crosby films are not 
usually considered masterpieces of 
the drama, nor has Bing ever been 
praised as a great actor; a stan- 
dard review will refer to the quali- 
ty of the songs, mention the plot, 
say “Crosby ambles through the 
picture in his usual amiable fash- 
ion,” and let it go at that. 

However, on this occasion, I am 
going to go into the matter a lit- 
tle more thoroughly. Not into the 
plot particularly, since it is no 
more inspired than most frame- 
works for musical numbers—this 
one is about the marvellous musi- 
cal comedy composer who hates to 
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positive entertainment and _ inspirational 
values. 


work, so his producer puts him on 
an allowance, with a pretty secre- 
tary to dole it out, so that he can 
only get money by turning out a 
show. It is, you will see, not an 
especially deep nor an especially 
original idea for a film. 

What is important in a Crosby 
film is Crosby; it is his overflow- 
ing talent that brings the people 
into the theatres and the nickels 
into the juke-boxes—his voice and 
his personality. This year is Bing 
Crosby’s twentieth anniversary in 
show business—musicians have 
declared a Bing Crosby week, 
ASCAP (American Society of 
Composers and Publishers) has 
named him, by a curious coinci- 
dence, “Mr. Music.” In most 
branches of the theatre, twenty 
years in the profession, even twen- 
ty years a star, is not too unusual. 
Most of our leading actors and 
actresses, comics, concert artists, 
operatic stars have worked their 
way through at least as long an 
apprenticeship. The popular sing- 
er, however, is in a different class. 

Most popular singers, the ones 
who are the rage on the disc pro- 
grams, the ones with the big-sell- 
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Bing Crosby as Mr. Music 


ing records, arrive out of no- 
where, are at the top of the heap 
for a year or so, and then dis- 
appear again. They become a fad 
for a little while, and then a new 
fad comes along, and they’re gone. 
In contrast, Crosby, twenty years 
a top singer, stands out like a 
giant in a mob of midgets. 
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The difference, I think (and I 
will admit it is almost a hopeless 
task to define Crosby’s appeal) 
lies in his sincerity. Most popular 
singers ride to success on one par- 
ticular style of singing, and, when 
that style loses its freshness, they 
fail. Crosby, even in his “crooner” 
days, wasn’t a stylist, but a born 








singer—and there is a great dif- 
ference. When Crosby is at the 
top of his form, it sounds as if 
every song he sings is one he likes 
to sing; he sings because it is the 
perfect way for him to express 
himself; he sings because he feels 
like singing. Thus, every song he 
sings, even the most hackneyed, 
gets an added depth; the happy 
songs are really happy, the sad 
songs have real human emotion in 
them, despite the idiotic way it is 
frequently expressed in words. 
It is probably for this reason, 
as much as any, that Crosby fans 
are not confined to any particular 
age group. Different ages may 
like different types of songs, -but 
Crosby has something for each 
of them—perhaps because, unlike 
those modern singers whose great- 
est praise is “they use their voices 

























Bing Crosby and Nancy Olson 
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like instruments in the orchestra,” 
he uses his voice like <a-voice, a 
very human voice—and Humanity 
is.the one thing we all have in 
common. 

So much for the artistry, though 
it should not be forgotten that 
sincerity is not Crosby’s sole mu- 
sical talent. The man has a fine, 


flexible voice, and, what is more, © 


he has perfect control of it, timing 
like a Swiss watch, and exact 


pitch—where he wants it is where | 


it is. 
What: is perhaps more import- 


ant, from a cinematic aspect, is” 
another striking point in which) 


Crosby stand out from his com- 
petitors. In all the Crosby films 
I have seen, and I can still remem- 
ber seeing him in “The Big Broad- 
cast of 1932,” I do not recall one 
film that could be considered ob- 
jectionable; over a twenty-year 
period of films, that is indeed a 
record, and one to be proud of. 


But the Crosby film history is 
more than merely an avoidance of 
indecency and intolerance; in its 
positive aspect, it consists of the 
building up, over a period of 
years, a personality that is al- 
most a part of American folk- 
lore, and probably will become one 
of the myths of the future. Crosby 
is one of the great popular singers, 
but, more than that, he is one of 
the most loved men in America, 
not as a matinee idol, but as a 
man. 
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ample in the midst of the horrible 
examples Hollywood usually pro- 


: vides, Crosby deserves all the ci- 


tations anyone can think of to give 
him. 
* &©+ & 


As I said, there are none of the 
other new films I can recommend 
wholeheartedly as even partly 
Christian entertainment. I will 
mention, however, three revivals 
which are currently making the 
rounds. All of them could be con- 
sidered children’s pictures, but 
they are better than most of the 


i adult entertainment now available. 
| Two of the older Disneys, “Pinoc- 





He is loved because, in his pic- 
tures, he likes everybody; he is 
never against anything but cruel- 
ty, meanness, pomposity. He por- 
trays the Christian gentieman, 
who considers money as some- 
thing to help people with and its 
excess as a nuisance, who thinks 
work pointless unless it is at a 
job you like doing and think 
worthwhile, who thinks the world 
is a fine place and one to be en- 
joyed; in short, a man who is glad 
to be alive and is trying to make 
others glad, too. 

For this alone, even disregard- 
ing whatever else he has done, 
for providing a real Christian ex- 
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©) chio” and “Make Mine Music” are 


on view. The former, Disney’s 
version of the children’s book, is 
the better of the two; ““Make Mine 
Music” is a series of short sketch- 
es—some very good, some medio- 
cre. 


The third is “The Wizard of 
Oz,” with Judy Garland as Doro- 
thy, Ray Bolger as the Scarecrow, 
Bert Lahr as the Cowardly Lion, 
Jack Haley as the Tin Woodman, 
and Frank Morgan as the Wizard. 
This is one of the best musicals 
Hollywood ever turned out; if you 
missed it when it was new, see it 
now; if you saw it before, you 
will probably see it again without 
my urging. Don’t be put off by 
the fact that it is based on a chil- 
dren’s book; the Oz stories are 
among those that seem even bet- 
ter when you’re partly grown up. 
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In our opinion, this isn't the whole solution to the prob- 
lem, but it does have a point that needs to be said. 


The Missing Ingredient in Catholic Fiction 


I didn’t relish the task. I had been reading so-called 

BY Catholic literature for years in our religious maga- 

zines. I didn’t know what was the matter with the 

EDDIE average Catholic story. But reading through several 

DOHERTY hundred “Catholic” stories submitted in a short-story 
contest, the answer came to me. 

It wasn’t the bad or indifferent writing, the too too 
sweet treatment of religious themes, faulty construc- 
tion, synthetic plots, nor even the use of the old, old 
prop of the average Catholic writer, grandma’s well- 
worn rosary. 

It was the utter lack of humor in all but.a few of 
these themes or stories, and the extremely terrible 
lack of joy. 

I thought of convents and monasteries I had visited; 
of monks and nuns who laughed merrily or even up- 
roariously; of lovers of God whose joy shone out of 
their eyes even when they were in pain. 

Yet, ours is a joyous religion. Surely our Catholic 
writers must have the joy of God in their hearts. Why 
do they keep it out of their stories? 

Let us write from full hearts. Then the non-Catholic 
world will listen to what we have to say. Let’s fill the 
world with joy even if we write tragedies. Was there 
ever a greater tragedy than the Crucifixion? Was 
there ever and will there ever be a greater joy than 
that of contemplating this great crime of deicide? 

Let’s be natural. Let’s permit our joy to shine 
through everything we write. Then, though we may 
never mention the Catholic Church in our stories, all 
the world will be Catholic some day. But if we keep 
on being affected, sanctimonious, pusillanimous, dry 
and joyless, we’ll certainly chase a lot of readers into 
some other church, God help them. 


Reprinted from Friendship House News 
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Good Reading 


THIS LITTLE WHILE. By John 
W. Lynch. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. 93 pp. $3.00. 


To compress the life Our Lord into 
ninety-three pages of narrative 
verse is an undertaking that ac- 
counts for the nine years of silence 
between the publication of Father 
Lynch’s A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence and this new volume. On the 
whole, the poet has brought it off 
very well. A mere humanizing of 
Our Lord’s life or bringing it down 
to present-day levels by making 

This Bethlehem ... as real a 
place as Hiroshima 


or as definite as bones at 
Nagasaki 


is not the priest’s aim, I feel sure. 
Rather one is struck by the use of 
the occurrence at various times of 
similar incidents to throw one back 
to the past or ahead into the future, 
to make an eternal “now” of all the 
incidents in Our Lord’s life as Man. 

At first such a juxtaposition is 
jarring. The empty house at Beth- 
lehem, which foils Herod’s men bent 
on destroying the divine Infant, 
leaps ahead in another verse or two 
to become the empty tomb where 
other soldiers lost Him as a Man. 
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THIS LITTLE WHILE 
IN OUR IMAGE 
BEYOND HUMANISM 
PASTORAL CARE 


Again, the trees witnessing the be- 
trayal in the Garden had yielded 
boughs before for the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and still look 
ahead to 
One Tree waiting that shall be 
His own. 
What at times seems cryptic, un- 
finished or much abbreviated in ex- 
pression yields much by a meditative 
mastication of the words and 
thoughts. 

The long poem is broken up into 
fourteen sections, each with its 
scriptural and descriptive heading, 
but a few vivid verses never fail to 
link the main sections into one con- 
tinuous whole. Thought and read- 
ing must be attentive from page to 
page, even at times from line to line. 
Such reading is, however, rewarding 
and shows no emptiness on the part 
of the poet. 

Despite a certain compactness, 
there are single lines of real beauty 
throughout the book. The leaves of 
the trees “shawled out to summer” 
hold the heat and hush of that sea- 
son; the “water rippling outward at 
His feet” is a graceful phrase; “a 
candle’s gleam ran golden to the 
chalice when He moved,” or “ran 
shivering before the white gleam 
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that was His hand,” and “was 
dried to last of staining drops that 
bled across the gold” show a deep 
love and lively reverence for the Cup 
of Salvation. A verse from Psalm 
126 points up the Carpenter’s work, 
or the garments stained like those 
of the winepresser’s brings Isaias’ 
prophecy down to the bloody sweat- 
ing at Gethsemani. Eye and mind 
alike must be alert to catch and 
savor the essence poured into this 
work or distilled now and then into 
a verse or two. 

The Judgment and Crucifixion 
scenes are most effective—as seen 
through the eyes and senses of the 
Chief Character. The agony felt at 
real physical abuse stings with an 
appalling sharpness when we realize 
through the poet’s words the utter 
strangeness to the God-Man of such 
an excruciating sensation as con- 
tinued, mercilessly inflicted bodily 
pain. 


Some of the lines seem over-sim- 
plified and are somewhat vexing at 
times, but on the whole the work is 
well done. The freshness of the 
actual time of the occurrences them- 
selves is there with the implications 
reaching back to Old Testament 
times or stretching forward to the 
future. The work certainly demands 
more than one reading to get at its 
true savor. 


The fifteen paintings—reproduc- 
tions of an original series by Mar- 
guerite S. Cockett—do not come off 
so well. They seem to show infinite 
pains to be casual. If they are 
meant to be springboards for the 
imagination, it looks as if the leap 
entailed would be into an indescrib- 
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able void. The courtroom scene is 
about the best, with the three armed 
guards harsh and steely in the fore- 
ground and the smoky torch-lit 
rabble tossing behind them under the 
towering judgment rostrum. But the 
first illustration in the volume, 
representing the Annuntiation, en- 
closes a blue figurine-like shape in a 
sort of finger-painted ovoid swirl of 
muddy green. 


The poem should, however, outlast 

a merely transient interest and 
stride on to a more settled stretch 
of fifth, sixth and twelfth editions. 
—Alaric Scotcher, O.S.B. 


IN OUR IMAGE. Roman Catholic 
Edition. Selections from the Old 
Testament, Douay Version, by 
Houston Harte; 32 color paintings 


by Guy Rowe. Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 205 pp. (9” x 12”). 
$10.00. 


In June of 1945, Houston Harte, 
Texas newspaper publisher, set 
about to solve a riddle that had 
bothered him for some time. How 
does one explain the fact that, al- 
though the Bible is still America’s 
best seller, it is not widely known 
and read? His answer to this ques- 
tion resulted in In Our Image, one 
of the most stimulating presenta- 
tions of the Old Testament that the 
modern reader has seen for some 
time. As the original edition, based 
on the King James Version of the 
Holy Bible, was going into its fourth 
printing, the Oxford University 
Press, in answer to hundreds of re- 
quests from Roman Catholics, an- 
nounced the release of an edition ac- 
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cording to the Douay Version, bear- 
ing the imprimatur of the Most 
Reverend Laurence J. FitzSimon, 
Bishop of Amarillo, Texas. 


The growing neglect of Scripture 
reading, that Mr. Harte saw, was 
gradually severing all connections 
between the average American read- 
er and the inspired Word of God, 
caught in a setting of centuries ago. 
Because current literature, so easy 
to read and so highly illustrated, 
was taking the place of the poorly 
illustrated editions~of the Bible, 
which invariably reached the one- 
thousand-page mark, for very many 
people the Bible had become an al- 
most unread book. 


It was beeause of this technical 
difficulty, Mr. Harte felt, that the 
characters especially of the Old 
Testament, had become unreal and 
hence unappealing to most of the 
reading public. His solution to this 
problem makes it now possible to 
have a copy of selections from the 
Old Testament that will appeal to 
nearly everyone. By eliminating all 
material not having direct bearing 
on the narratives themselves and by 
featuring illustrations that express 
the vital character of the great 
people of the Old Testament, Hous- 
ton Harte has produced a book that 
will excite interest in even the most 
casual Christian. 

Mr. Harte found his artist in Guy 
Rowe, a very talented designer of 
Time magazine covers. Mr. Rowe 
has pictured Old Testament leaders 
as people with a close resemblance 
to those of modern life, men and 
women of today with a real message 
for American readers. Under this 
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gifted artist’s brush David and 
Jonathan, Ruth and Noemi, and the 
rest of the thirty-two characters por- 
trayed in the series step out in 
Rowe’s extravagant colors and speak 
to the heart of the reader. One 
feels, after studying the paintings, 
that he has made a series of unfor- 
gettable acquaintances. 


But the real merit of In Our 
Image is more than the mere stimu- 
lation to further Scripture reading. 
For the reader who thoughtfuliy and 
reverently reads the fine selections 
in the company of these magnificent 
pictures the one tremendous ex- 
planation for the whole of the Old 
Testament will open up. Instead of 
being just so many misty characters 
from an unreal past, the people of 
the Old Testament will be seen for 
what they really were, real human 
beings with their moments of weak- 
ness and their moments of courage, 
but always devoted to the task of 
carrying on the message of the Mes- 
sias, Who was to come. Once the 
reader catches this sense of mission 
so evident in the people of the Old 
Testament, he will understand what 
St. Augustine meant when he said 
that the Old Testament, like a 
mother who is with child, carried 
Christ in her womb. 


—Gavin Barnes, O.S.B. 


BEYOND HUMANISM. By John 
Julian Ryan. Sheed & Ward, 
830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
193 pp. $3.00. 


The remarkable increase in recent 
years in the number of articles and 
books advocating a return to Chris- 
tian thought and action in educa- 
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tional programs is undoubtedly the 
written expression for a need of in- 
tegration of belief with knowledge 
and action in an earnest determina- 
tion to set up the ends of liberal 
education in their true perspective. 
This idea was sensed by Mortimer 
Adler, a non-Catholic, in his discus- 
sion on “The Order of Learning” at 
one of the meetings of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association. He said, “Catholic 
education alone today rightly under- 
stands the ends of liberal or intel- 
lectual education to be the four vir- 
tues of the arts, understanding, 
science, and wisdom. ... In this, they 
stand in sharp contrast to their 
secular colleagues who in the last 
hundred years have so misconceived 
the aims and ends of liberal educa- 
tion that it has almost vanished 
from the scene.” 


It is refreshing, therefore, to read 
in John Julian Ryan’s Beyond 
Humanism an ingenius attempt to 
convince educators, and the laity as 
well, that Catholic principles carry 
the solution to the problem of inte- 
grating the school with life through 
growth in religious knowledge com- 
bined with an ardent practice of par- 
ticipating in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


Several portions of the book have 
appeared with some alterations in 
the form of chapters in the reports 
of the Catholic University Work- 
shops and in magazine and feature 
articles. But there is a place for 
this collection of fine, thought-pro- 
voking discussions, because the time 
is ripe for decision and action in the 
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What is 
good should be publicized and dis- 
cussed. Beyond Humanism seeks to 


field of higher education. 


do just that. Something is said for 
the removal of the pinch of spiritual 
poverty from the student and the 
teacher. For example, in the chap- 
ter on “The Mastery of a Liberal 
Art,” we read, “Unless you under- 
stand very clearly what you mean 
by awakening a student’s curiosity 
and inspiring him with a love for 
truth, you may either fail or lead 
him into sin.” The chapters on 
“The Cultivation of Practicality” 
and “The Requirements of Morale- 
Building” are attempts at setting up 
the ideal liberal arts in the school- 
life situation. The communicative 
arts as portrayed in “The Position 
of the Fine Arts” bring out the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the student’s 
vocation as a priest-prophet-maker- 
ruler. This fourfold vocational as- 
pect is the key thought of his pro- 
gram of integration that can be 
traced through the fourteen chap- 
ters of the book. 


The subject of integration in the 
school-life situation needs further 
study, and attempts at solution by 
all who are interested in the welfare 
of the entire man—his body, mind, 
and soul life. Beyond Humanism 
furnishes a good introduction to such 
further study. 


—Theodore Heck, O.S.B. 
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PASTORAL CARE. By St. Gregory 
the Great. Translated and an- 
notated by Henry Davis, S.J. 
Ancient Christian Writers (edited 
by Johannes Quasten and Joseph 
C. Plumpe), Vol. 11. The New- 
man Press, Box 150, Westminster, 
Maryland. 281 pp. $3.00. 


This is one of the gems of patristic 
literature. St. Gregory the Great 
was a model shepherd of souls, and 
what he shows us in practice by his 
life he gives us in theory in this 
work. It contains abundant and ex- 
cellent advice, intended especially for 
superiors, but which will be found 
very useful for parents and for all 
in a position of authority. Much 
wisdom is compressed into sentences 
like the following: “At times the 
faults of subjects must be prudently 
overlooked, but they should be given 
to understand that they are being 
overlooked” (p. 79); “Each one, 
therefore, ought to infer from his 
own case to what degree he should 
have mercy on the weakness of 
others.” (p. 82) 


St. Gregory expresses the purpose 
of the work in the following words: 
“I have tried to show what a pastor 
should be like. I, miserable painter 
that I am, have painted the portrait 
of an ideal man.” (p. 237) What the 
Rule of St. Benedict has been for 
monks, this book was, through cen- 
turies, for the diocesan clergy. 


In the first part of this work, St. 
Gregory gives the requisites for the 
pastoral office. In the second part 
he shows how the shepherd of souls 
should live, while in the third section 
is set forth the character and man- 
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ner of pastoral teaching. Finally, 
in the last chapter, St. Gregory re- 
minds the shepherd that he should 
daily practice the habit of self-recol- 
lection. 

The doctrine given here by St. 
Gregory is an echo of Holy Scrip- 
ture. In his description of a model 
superior, the author is manifestly 
following St. Benedict’s chapter on 
the kind of man the abbot should be. 
The work is rich in analogies which 
enliven the lessons taught to the 
reader. 

Translations made this work 
available throughout the Christian 
world soon after the original ap- 
peared, and in the ninth century the 
work was translated into Anglo- 
Saxon by King Alfred the Great. 


The present translation is a very 
good one. If close attention is some- 
times required of the reader, this is 
because of the matter under con- 
sideration. 


—Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 


Some Brief Notices 


St. Francis de Sales wrote his 
spiritual books with the idea of 
making them useful for people living 
in the world. Pius X wrote (in 
Rerum Omnium) that “St. Francis 
disproved the false idea that holiness 
is so hedged around with annoy- 
ances and hardships that it is in- 
adaptable to a life lived outside 
cloister walls.” A splendid little book 
that sums up much of St. Francis’ 
fine exhortations and guidance is 
available from the Carroll press, 12 
Carroll St., Westminster, Maryland. 
The book is called A Spiritual Direc- 
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tory for People in the World. It is 
made up of collected passages from 
the works of St. Francis, with an 
appendix of useful exercises. The 
translation and grouping of texts 
was done by Francis E. Fox, 
0.S.F.S. We highly recommend the 
little book. 

We would also call your attention 
to a pamphlet published by the Bene- 
dictine Convent of Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Clyde, Missouri. The pam- 
phlet’s title is “Confession, Its Fruit- 
ful Practice.” The pamphlet dis- 
cusses the five things necessary for 
a good confession, and it gives ques- 
tions for a practical examination of 


Paddy McLaughlin, 
Eric Lies, O.S 
Walpole, 0.S.B., ‘back cover. 


OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT 


—— 


Towards the end of the first degree 
of humility, Benedict warns the 
Christian to guard especially against 
evil desires. It is by complacent sur- 
render to evil desires in the heart 
that spiritual death begins to de- 
stroy the soul. We should then be 
afraid of evil desires, because, in 
spite of their seeming sweetness and 
pleasure, they are as poisonous as 
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conscience. Also included are some 
prayers for before and after confes- 
sion. 

St. John’s University (75 Lewis 
Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y) has pub- 
lished a very good collection of five 
essays that survey the scientific, so- 
ciological, legal, economic and ethical 
implications of atomic energy. Well- 
written throughout, the book is also 
distinguished for its good footnotes 
(largely references to sources) and 
for its useful selective bibliography. 
The book is called The Implications 
of Atomic Energy. The essays were 
written by members of the faculty 
at St. John’s University. 
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“Beware of your evil desires, for 
death lies in ambush near the gate 
of pleasure." Rule of St. Benedict, 
Chap. 7 


the bite of a cobra. In fact the meta- 
phor Benedict uses to warn us 
against the danger of evil thoughts 
suggests the picture of a poisonous 
snake lurking among the roses. Con- 
cealed behind the sweet scent and 
the lovely glamor of the evil thought 
is the deadly sting of sin. As we 
glibly repeat the act of contrition, 
let us think of this scene. 
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The Quality of Mercy 


One afternoon Pope Pius IX was being 
driven through Rome’s ghetto when his 
carriage was stopped by a crowd of people 
surrounding a man who had fallen to the 
pavement in a fit. 

“What is it?” the Pope asked of the nearest 
bystander. ; 





“It is nothing, Holiness,” the man said with a shrug. “It is only a 
Jew.” 

“Is not a Jew a man and a brother?” said the Pope indignantly. 
“Make way for us,” and he stepped down from his carriage. 


There in the middle of the street lay an old man gasping for breath, 
but no Christian would touch him. Pius took him in his arms and 
bore him to the carriage. Ordering his coachman to drive to the man’s 
home, the Pope remained with him till a doctor arrived. Then he left 
after giving the sick man his blessing and a gift of money. 


A few days later a committee of old and bearded Jews came to the 
Vatican. Bowing low before the pontiff they offered him a gold antique 
chalice as a token of appreciation for his charity to one of their race. 
Deeply moved, the Pope said “I will accept your magnificent gift, my 
children, but tell me, how much is it worth?” 


It was the aged leader who spoke, “It weighs 500 Roman scudi, your 
holiness.” 


The Pope sat down and wrote something on a slip of paper and gave 
it to the old man. “Accept in turn a small pledge of my love for our 
Jewish children. Divide this among the poor families in the ghetto 
in the name of Pio Nono.” 


Not till they had bowed themselves out of the audience chamber 
did the men look at the paper on which the Pope had written, Good 
for 1,000 scudi. Pius 1X. 
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‘‘Beware of your evil desires, for 
death lies in ambush near the 


gate of pleasure.”’ 
Rule of St. Benedict, Chap. 7 
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